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WHAT MR. MOODY SAYS 


ON THE TREMONT TEMPLE PLATFORM, 


I’d rather have a drop of Gcd’s power than 
all the intellect in Boston. 

Don’t say you’re too weak. Say you’re too 
lazy. That’s what’s the trouble. 

If you will tell us how to be more useful 
you are just the men to go in on that line. 

I have little sympathy with the idea that 
God gives us eternal life and then starves it 
out of us. 

The world is looking out for the best things, 
and what we want is to show them tbat the 
religion of Christ is the best in the world. 

Work without love is like a clock without 
hands. You may put it in a golden case and 
set itin diamonds. It will not be worth any- 
thing. 

A Scotchman said it took two to convert 
him. He explained that the two were the 
Almighty and bimself. ‘ Well, what did you 
do?’ ‘* Well, I did all I could against it and 
the Lord did the rest.”’ 

Men are trying to save themselves by the 
law. They say that if they do the best they 
can it will come out allright. That is true in 
one sense, because if you do the best you can 
you lay hold on eternal life. 

I hope every man who is living a double 
life in Boston will either be converted or get 
out of the church. ... If there is one man in 
the church tearing down as much as others 
are building up what are you gaining? 

If no one were to be saved except on his 
faith that be was worthy there would never 
be another soul saved in this world. Christ 
has not promised to deal with those that are 
worthy, but with thcse that are unworthy. 

Scme people seem to think that drunken- 
ness and licentiousness are the crowning sip. 
The crowning sin is unbelief. All the wretch- 
edness, misery and woe of the world has come 
through the docr of unbelief. May God sweep 
it out! 

Sometimes I’ve been asked to go into some 
dark room to get messages from the dead. I 
say no, thank you. I’m not going to dishonor 
the Holy Ghost by sneaking into some room 
and turning down the gas. I’ve got the Holy 
Ghost and the Book. 

A man said they had had a great revival in 
his church. 

“Have you?’ I asked. “And how many 
have been taken in?” 

0,” was the reply, ‘we have not taken 
any in; we have put out a lot.’ 

There are Christians who have to do a lot of 
climbing. They go on the low level all their 
life and in the evening of it they have a lot of 
climbing to do. That is what grace is given 
for—to lift us to the high level where the air 
is clear and where you get better views. 

I have just received a letter asking when 
I’m going to pitch into the Catholics. Well, 
I’}l tell you; just as soon as all the Protes- 
tants are converted, but I’m afraid it won’t 
be this week, and at present we’ve got enough 
to do to attend to our own business. 

Some people think they are to get grace 
enough at one meeting to last a lifetime. I 
heard a man say that be hoped to get enough 
out of that series of meetings to last him a 
lifetime. I told him he might as well expect 
to get enough at breakfast to last him a life- 
time. 





When Tired Out 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


nee M. H. HENRY, New York, says: “* When com- 
pletely tired out by prolonged wakefulness and 
overwork it is of the greatest value to me. Asa 
beverage it poseesses charms beyond anything I 
know of in the form of medicine.” 
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The Standard of Excellence—= 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


ALL THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN ... 


STABILITY— 


so that it will wear 
the longest with the 
least repairs. 


SIMPLICITY— 


so it can be easily 
adjust.d, and won’t 
get out of order. 


STYLE— 


so that it will be 
an ornament to the 
home. 


SPEED — 


sothatit willdothe 
most work with the 
least effort. 





SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 


This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 
all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. . . . « « © © «© « 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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2,000 DIFFERENT 


KINDS OF RUBBERS. 


Doesn't seem possible, but it’s so. 
Counting all the different styles, shapes 
and sizes, L. Candee & Co., New 
Haven, make 2,0CO distinctly different 
rubbers—enough to fit every foot and 
every fancy. They are the oldest rubber 
makers in the world. They began 55 
years ago, with a few dozen pairs a 
week. Now they make 25,000 pairs a 
day. If you want the best rubbers ask 


for 


CANDEE RUBBERS. 


The Name is on the Bottom. 
Sold wherever Shoes are Soid. 
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C a U RCH oO RC N THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING = 
CHURGH BELLS £F eats : 
































Hook & Hastings Co. & P A aS 

nm ¥ 
Boston. Mass. PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER ‘AND TIN). Peo 

js en or ice an ta! e. 
Blake Bell Fou ndry SHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD. 
Established in 1820. " F 

Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. ‘Buckeye Bell Foundry re 

Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes Boat Furor Church Bells & C 
of Copper and Tin. Address ft ure pen Weste 4ce 

BLAKE BELL O@O., Boston, Mass. Bells. a amiese of Largest Bell in 4 

Steel AlloyChurch & School Bells. sag-Send 2 

Catalogue. The C. 8, BELL CO., Hillsbore _ Qatalogue win BBS hisent oy ay! Qus 











aTMANU: JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
FACTURERS CARPETS aD UPHOLSTERY, 
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, Passion-Tide Topics. 


‘ & Program of Travel to Pilgrim Shrines in 
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Copyrighted_1897 by Dunham Manufacturing Co., 
‘ New York and St. Louis. 


Easy to buy. Easy to use. 
Easy to digest. 


All Grocers. 10, 20 and 40 ct. packages 
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68 Pages. 
Handbook for 1897 


NOW READY. 


Handbook for 1897 
incorporates all the best 
Seatures of the eight pre- 
vious annual editions and 
adds several new and val- 
uable pages. 

So satisfactory was last 
year’s plan of subdividing 
the weekly topics for the 
prayer meetings that it has 
been followed again. 

The daily Bible readings 
will have a bearing upon 
the prayer meeting topics 








Contents of 1897 Handbook in Part. 


Daily Bible Readings. 

©hurch Prayer Meeting Topics, with subdi- 
visions. 

Week of Prayer Topics. 

Missi 'y Meeting Topics. 





Sunday School Lessons. 

Y¥. P.8. 0. E. Prayer Meeting Topics. 
dunior “* “ Prayer Meeting Topics. 4 
Congregational Statistics. 

@ur Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

8.S.and Y.P.S. C. E. Statistics. 


England and Holland. 
Our Benevolent Societies. 
Cevgregational Coll Ss i ies. 
Calendar of Meetings for 1897 
Creed of 1883. 
A Popular Catechism of Congregationalism. 
Popular Books on Congregationalism. 





ke 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _gy 
4 cents each; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents 


Order eai ly and send cash wi'h order. 


The Handbook Series. 


Quarterly, 15 cents per year; 4 cents per copy 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


The Congregationalist 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER, 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 








CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs P Lis 
Church Union in Boston Il4 
Trial by Jury 1l4 
The Need of the Hour 115 
Growth by Consecration 115 
Current History 116 
In Brief li7 
CURRENT THOUGHT 118 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
New York 119 
Iuterior 120 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 


Two Famous Germans in the Classroom. Well- 
hausen and Harnack. Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D. 121 
Wanted, New Men and New Measures, II. Rev. 


Henry A. Stimson, D. D. 122 
THE HOME: 
The Sower -a selected poem 123 
Paragraphs 123 
Parables in Pictures, I. The Sower. Estelle 
M., Hurll 123 
Mother and Son 124 


The Mistress of the Manse. Mrs. M. E. Sangster 124 
“The U. 8. A.” Rev. William Byron Forbush 125 


The New Woman—a selected poem 125 
Closet and Altar 125 
Tangles 126 
How One Dies—a selection 126 
Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 127 
Corner Scrap-Book 127 
SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Feb. 7 128 
Y. P. 8. C. E.—Topic for Feb, 7-13 l4l 
Notes 138 
LITERATURE 129 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: 
Dr. McKenzie’s Thirtieth Milestone 134 
A Fruitful Quarter-Century 134 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
What Mr. Moody Says 110 
Revival Meetings in Boston 118 
Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 119 
Congregationalism in Greater Boston © 132 
Boston City Missions 133 
Notices 134 
Benevolent Societies and the Hard Times. Rev. 

D. F. Bradley 140 
Business Outlook M41 
Marriages and Deaths 142 
Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 142 
From the Hawkeye State 143 





THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


. 
Published every Thursday, 


At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOB, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

Irv PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW BUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 

CLUB OF FIVB, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for ephosetptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
time, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
tion. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents ay agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 1131 ches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Bostoa. 








1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Entered as second-classmail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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The Standard American Brand : : : : Established 1860 


SPENCERIAN 


DROP US A LINE 
If you wish to select a STEEL 
PEN suitable for your handwriting 
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Sample Card SIXTEEN PENS, different patterns, 
for every style of writing, including the VERTICAL 
SYSTEM, sent prepaid on receiptof TEN CENTS, 


'SPENCERIAN PEN CO. | 
450 Broome Street, New York, N. i? 











Hotels and Travel. 





ESTABLISHED 1844. 


Nile, Bermuda, 
Florida, West Indies, 
Holy Land,Egypt, Europe. 


Programs ready, post free. Mention tour. 
GAZE’S TOURIST GAZETTE FREE. 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 B’way, N. Y. 


W.H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Grand Winter Cruise 


BERMUDA,WEST INDIES, VENEZUELA and MEXICO, 


BY THE AMERICAN S. S. OHIO. 
Sailing from New York Feb. 6, 1897, 

For Bermuda, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Guadeloupe, 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, Trinidad, 
Port of Spain, La Brea, La Guayra (Caracas), Curacoa, 
St. Domingo, Jamaica, Progreso, Vera Cruz (Mexico) 
Havana, Brunswick, Ga., Duration, 45 days. Price of 
passage $270andupward. Send forillustrated pamphlet. 

INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 

6 Bowling Greev, New York. 


THE HYGEIA HOTEL 


Old Point Comfort, Va., 


Recently improved and beautified, is now 
the most complete, homelike and comfortable 
resort hotel between New York and Florida. 

Spacious and delightfully situated rooms, 
elegant private suites. Finest plumbing and 


perfect drainage. 
F. N. PIKE, Proprietor. 
A. ©. PIKE, Manager. 
















EUROPEAN TOURS. 


sd 
Y 16th Wear. Terms reasonable. Parties 
limited. Conducted by 


Aathd «6 DR. & MRS. H.S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
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THIRTY-THREE 
SERVICES READY. 





100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 
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Just the thing for Weddings. 


Marriage Chimes 


For True Lovers. 


Compiled by M.C. Hazarp, Ph.D. Pp. 98. 75c. 

This dainty little book contains some of the 
choicest poems in the larguage on Love, 
Marriage and Home. 

It also has six full-pege »-- . Te 
emblematic drawingswith q! WeSEaH 
correspondirg tail-pieces  . mm | bane be 
by Ipsen. A handsome (a MARRIAGE. 4 
steel engraved wedding ee Ch 
certificate on parchment 
paper is bound into the 
book if desired, though it 
is also furnished without 
it. Bound in white and 
gold, gilt edges, with cover 
design of orange blossoms 
and marriage bells. ee 

Itis equally appropriate 
for a wedding souvenir or a wedding anni- 
versary gift. Pastors will find it the most 
acceptable souvenir and certificate combined 
that has ever been issued at a moderate price. 





The Pilgrim Press, 
Beacon Street, Boston. 








Congregational 8.8. & Publishing Society, 
Cong’! House, Boston. 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NeB00k-0 
¢ Pilgrimage 


An Appreciation from 
The Literary World. 


‘Our next-door neighbor, if we ought not to 
say our associate, The Congregationalist, with 
whem the LITERARY WORLD has lived in the 
relation of a happy family through parts of at 
least two generations, made a pilgrimage to 
England and Holland last summer in search of 
the historical and picturesque, and found botk, 
as many well-filled columns of its spacious 
issues testified at the time, and as an elegantly 
made quarto book of about a hundred and fifty 
pages and many half-tone illustrations, just 
published, complete by itself, abundantly bears 
witness. Here is the story of it all, as told by 
the editors, and some others, with portraits 
and autographs in facsimile, and view after 
view of towns, cathedrals, chapels, rectories, 
deaneries, colleges, manor-houses, and other 
spots dear to the New Englander in Old Eng- 
land, and especially to the descendants of those 
who ‘came out’ of the old Mother Church of 
England two hundred and fifty years ago or 
more, and some of whom now seem to be look- 
ing back wistfully asif they felt like returning. 
Certainly they found it pleasant enough, judg 
ing by these pages, to turn back the page of 
history, and, so far as possible, that of experi- 
ence, and refresh imagination with observa- 
tion, by seeing with their own eyes the scenes 
made forever memorable by the words and 
deeds of their forefathers and their associates 
in the times gone by. It is not every weekly 
journal that can organize and carry out so 
successfully such a jaunt as this, and few that 
have tried the jaunt have enshrined it in any- 
thing like so handsome a form as this 
souvenir.” 





Cloth, Beveled, Gilt Top, Gilt Side. 200 Illus- 
trations. 100 Autographs. 
Price $3.00, Postpaid. 

A few copies, parchment paper binding, $2.25. 


Order from office of 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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THE CENTURY CO’S NEW HYMN BOOK | 


| “In Gacelsis’ 


aa 








} | May we send you 


a sample copy at the quantity 
price, $1.35, postpaid? Money 
refunded if you do not keep the 
book,— we want only to have it 
seen. 

Returnable sample copies free 
to pastors and music committees. 














IDEAL YET PRACTI€AL 


} Constructed upon modern lines and containing a superb 
selection of hymns and tunes;—one or more tunes for 
each hymn. The result of years of experience,—a 


development,—a_ natural 
selection. Contains 200 
pages more than most 
similar books. New type, 
fine paper. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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Augic eachers 


Send us your name and ad- 
dress if you wish to receive 


Free of Charge 


a copy of ** The Musical Visi- 
tor,’? a magazine devoted to 
the interests of music and mu- 
sicians; and a copy of ** The 
Teachers Hand Book,’’ con- 
taining a list of choice musical 
compositions and aids forteach- 
ing purposes. Mention this 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 

Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 


‘Everything in the Music Line. ' 


Sacred Songs No. |. 
By Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 
IS THE BEST ONE YET! 


Messrs. MOODY, SANKEY, CHAPMAN, MUNHALL, 
DIXON, and others use it. 


$25 per 100; add 5c. a copy if ordered by mail. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
Chicago House, 215 Wabash Ave. 76 E. 9th St., N.Y. 














Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGEONY. 
7 Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 
3 EasT 14TH STRERT, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. J 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicage, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EvgRretT O. Fisk & Co. 





New YORK, NEW YORK. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 
Boarding and Day School fer Girls, 13 and 15 
Weac 86th St., New York City. From Kindergarten 
throngh College Preparatory. Home and chaperonage. 





CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study of 
highest grade, ina climate uacqualed for health, in- 
vites correspondence as to facilities and advantages. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL £0, .. Colfene prepas 
atory and general course of study. Individual teach- 


. Gymnasium bowling alley, etc. 
— IN. CARLETON, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIBLD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY (Home School). 
Founded 1763. Thorough training for Coll and 
Technical Schools. PERLEY Horne, A. M. 
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The Midwinter Namber 
FEBRUARY 
CENTURY 


Ready Saturday, Jan. 30. 


‘ 

¢ Get an early copy. 
4 The edition of the 
4 

4 





January Century 
) was exhausted 
within a few days 
of issue. 


The serials “ Campaigning with 
a by berg * anon 

orter, an us ynne, 
Free Quaker,” by De. Ss. Weir 
Mitchell, are the magazine suc- 
cesses of the year. 


Ready on Saturday 
at 11 o'clock. 
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Edersheim’s Life of Christ. 


Two large octavo vols., Longmans’s Authorized Edition, 
mailed on receipt of $1.85. Reduced froin $6.00. 


N. J. BARTLETT & CO., 28 Cornhill, BOSTON. 








Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wald 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missi ries; pr tes temp 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
py erg the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the maiz office of the Society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 

Rev. W. C. STITT. Secretary. 

W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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NOTICE wt 
NAME THUS LABEL 


AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


©) HARTSHORN) 
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HoME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Miss J. 8. Morrill, La Grange, Ill................ $2 
Mrs. Edw. Taylor, Bingbamton, Sita 
L. H. Andrews, Brookline, Mass....... 2 
Mrs. C. M. Nay, Cambridgeport........ aire 
Miss Lydia Merritt, Holbrook................... 2 
W.E. Shedd, Newton Center,........ .......... 2 
Emeline Putnam, Philadelphia, Pa.............. 2: 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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Mrs. William F. Merrill, Brooklyn, N. Y..... .. 
H. P. Bliss, Providence, BR. 1...........esceceees 
Miss M. C. Sawyer, Somerville, Mass... ’ 
W.S. Hurlbut, Cambridge, Mass................ 
A Friend, North Andover Depot, Mass.......... 
J. W. Johnston, Manchester, N. H.............. 
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Tur HANDBOOK FOR 
1897 conTAINS CuURCU 
PRAYER MEETING Top 
4 108, WITH SUB-DIVI- 
s1ons, Y. P. 8. C. E. 
PRAYER MEETING 
Topics, Junior C. E, 
Topics, S. 8. Lessons, 
AND A GREAT VARIETY 
4 OF OTHER IMPORTANT 
MATTER 100 COPIES, 
9 $1.25 PosTPAID. 











% TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. © 
6 Menthe ter «. .« « « « $1.00 
3 Months for 25 cts. 4 Weeks Free. 














of churches appropriate notice will 

be taken of Christian Endea or Day, 
which falls on Feb, 2 and marks the com- 
pletion of sixteen years since the first so- 
ciety was founded in Portland. We have 
only to quote the most recent figures to 
show what a tremendous development this 
vine of the Lord’s planting has had. The 
official enrollment of the societies in Decem- 
ber showed the number of members to be 
2,836,740. There were then 47,279 socie- 
ties. During the last year for which fig- 
ures are obtainable 231,900 young people 
joined the evangelical churches of the 
United States from the Y. P. S. C. E. 
Since 1889 the churches have received a 
grand total of 1,048 235 members fronf this 
source, Though having wheels of energy 
and enthusiasm, and driven by the zeal of 
youth, the Christian Endeavor car has not 
moved forward apart from the agency of 
the Holy Spirit. Those who know most 
concerning its growth are convinced not 
only of its divine origin, but also of divine 
guidance since its formation. The illus- 
tration is found—aside from the immense 
amount of good directly accomplished in 
individuals and in churches—in the rise 
and development of various lines of effort 
now carried forward in the name of Chris- 
tian Eadeavor, such as the missionary and 
good citizenship movements. These did 
not originate in any central office, but by 
the suggestion of the Spirit in the hearts of 
young people loyal to Christ their leader. 


D «as the next week in hundreds 


There seems to have been a significant 
contrast between the interdenominational 
missionary rallies held Jan. 15 in Chicago 
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and New York. The Auditorium in the 
former city was crowded in every part with 
an enthusiastic throng. Carnegie Hall in 
New York presented a discouraging array 
of empty seats. In both meetings the char- 
acter and talent of the speakers were calcu- 
lated to draw great audiences. The ad- 
dresses in New York were not Jess impres- 
sive than those in Chicago, and certainly asa 
whole were more pertinent to the occasion. 
We notice that Chicago papers point to the 
meeting in that city as evidence that interest 
in missions is increasing. Some New York 
papers argue from the Carnegie Hall meet- 
ing that the cause of missions is losing its 
hold on the people. In all probability New 
York Christians are as interested in mis- 
sions as those in Chicago. The true in- 
ference, which churches, not less than busi- 
ness and benevolent enterprises, need to 
reflect on, is that the beat cause and the 
best men united will not succeed without 
judicious advertising. With it weak causes 
and bad men often command public atten- 
tion and control public action. Thechurches 
still underestimate the value of the news- 
papers and of men who know how to put 
the work of the churches before the people. 


The letter from Dr. Bradley on another 
page expresses a conviction shared by many, 
as shown in recent letters received by us, 
that the expenses of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society ought to be sub- 
stantially reduced, and can be without im- 
pairing the efficiency of its administration. 
It ought not, in these times, to require from 
$80,000 to $90,000, in addition to amounts 
expended by auxiliaries, to gather and dis- 
tribute the annual receipts of the society. 
Only urgent necessity could justify asteady 
annual increase of expenses in the face of 
an accumulating debt and heavy reduction 
in appropriations for the field. We under- 
stand that the directors now realizs this con- 
dition, and have decided to reduce the ex- 
penses of administration for the coming 
year, beginning April 1, by about $20,000, 
or twenty two and one-half per cent. They 
also feel compelled to reduce the appropria- 
tions for the field about seventeen per cent. 
It is better to make these reductions in ad- 
vance than to go on accumulating a debt, 
and the example now set by the H. M. S. 
will, we trust, be carefully considered by 
other societies. The churches will heartily 
approve the mostearnest efforts for economy 
and will respond more liberally as they see 
that their gifts are used with greatest care. 


Negotiations have been for some time in 
progress looking to closer union between 
Congregationalists and the churches who 
have taken the name “Christian.” Duriog 
the present month a resolution was offered 
in the Christian Church at Marion, Ind., to 
secure a Congregationalist pastor as a step 
toward union with our denomination. The 
resolution was not passed. But, according 
to the Herald of Gospel Liberty, which re- 
ports this case, some churches of that body 
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seem to be contemplating similar action, 
which is earnestly opposed by others on 
account of their attachment to the name 
‘*Christian,”’ to the exclusion of every 
other name, Our brethren in that body 
of churches hold that their use of the 
name Christian to distinguish them from 
other denominations is standing for a prin- 
ciple. Why should they not keep the name, 
while Christians and Congregationalists act 
together in localities where it will be for 
the general advantage of the kingdom of 
Christ? We see no insuperable difficulties 
in the way of churches of both names unit- 
ing in local associations and conferences. 
Both denominations are Christians by pro- 
fession and Congregationalists in polity. 
Where two churches bearing the two names 
can with advantage unite as one, why should 
not the new church take the name most ac- 
ceptable to the majority? If that name 
should be Christian, we think Congrega- 
tional churches would be glad to unite in 
fellowship with that church, But any at- 
tempt to ferce union only results in greater 
division, The guiding principle must be, 
‘*Love doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not its own.” 


Nothing that we said in a recent In Brief 
can be construed as a condemnation of char- 
ity organization work, nor as an unqualified 
plea for a return to the old methods of im- 
pulsive, unintelligent giving, for we believe 
that on the whole the newer and more ra- 
tional methods prevent much waste and 
avoid fostering mendicancy and pauperism. 
But there is ever the danger that those who 
operate the charity organization macbine 
will become enamored of the machine and 
forget the end for which it is created, and 
there is ever the danger that those who 
supply the machine with its fuel and water 
may come to feel that in so doing their 
duty is done. There will always be those 
who can only be truly helped by the touch 
of a personality not machine-labeled, and 
there will always be those also who can 
only give feelingly, not rationally. And as 
with these the impulse is born of sympathy 
and love, the responsibility must rest very 
heavy upon him who dares to say that such 
impulses should invariably be strangled by 
reasonings as to the probable effect of the 
gift upon its recipient. 


About this time the New Englander is 
dreaming of the delights of a tropical cli- 
mate and planning, or wishing he could plan, 
a visit toa summer clime. If he cannot get 
away, let him reflect on the fact that for all 
the year round, the climate of New Evgland 
furnishes a variety, an exhilaration and a 
stimulus to pbysical and mental vigor 
which for a healthy life is to be chosen as 
far and away beyond the monotony of un- 
ending summer. Let him contrast these 
brilliant January days, with glassy lakes 
over which the skaters glide, or white roads 
alovg which sleigh bells sound their merry 
chimes, with this picture of Cuba, drawn 
by an American consul: 
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Noon lies panting in shadowless heat. 
Night falls as suddenly as the curtain when 
the play is done. Morning flashes in a mo- 
ment upon a world that is bathed in a chill 
and clammy dew. As you sit fanning your- 
self in a windless time, you wonder if it has 
always been so, and life and its functions still 
gone on. There is a knowledge, but not a 
realization, that these airy habitations will 
never be closed for stress of weather, that the 
gathering of a household in the firelight will 
never be seen, that summer means only the 
monotonous splash of endless rain, seas of 
mud and limitless mustiness and green moid, 
and that winter is only a little more wind, 
boundless dust and the ripening of the orange. 


The Church of England Missionary Soci- 
ety is using, with great success, a method 
of educating the public which could be 
adapted by our missionary societies just as 
well as not. In fact, in a tentative way, it 
already has been tested in this country by 
the A. M. A. and such institutions as Hamp- 
ton Institute and Tuskegee. The theory 
is simply this. Gather together in a popu- 
lar place of assembly, in cities like Birming- 
ham, Bristol and Manchester, a collection of 
costumes, implements and models, illustrat- 
ing the daily life of the foreign missionaries 
and the people among which they labor. 
In short, set up a missionary museum and 
put in charge of it retired or relieved mis- 
sionaries, men and women entirely compe- 
tent to instruct and inspire those who at- 
tend. Admit teachers and pupils in public 
and church schools at a nominal charge. 
So much for the theory. What has been its 
practical outcome in Great Britain? In 
Birmingham 100,000 persons paid an ad- 
mission fee. In Bristol Nonconformists 
vied with Anglicans in their desire to see 
and profit by the exhibition, and already 
Wesleyan clergymen are calling on their 
missionary society to adopt the idea and 
use it in increasing intelligent interest 
among the Wesleyans. 


The world confronts, men with seeming 
impossibilities that they may vanish at the 
approach of faith. Such an impossibility 
escape from the Egyptians seemed to the 
people who were hemmed in by the moun- 
tains and the sea. So the conquest of the 
cities of the promised land looked to the 
spies. So the army of the Midianites ap- 
peared at first to Gideon. So, no doubt, 
the work which our Lord had undertaken 
appeared to Judas when he had once as- 
sured himself that there were to be no mira- 
cles for private gain or political effect. In 
these instances we have both faith and un- 
belief confronted with seeming impossibili- 
ties, which to the one became opportunities 
ef glorious victory and to the other means 
of humiliating defeat. Our tasks, indeed, 
are different, but the principle remains the 
same. If the first question with us be of 
possibility and only then the question of 
God’s will occurs, we shall inevitably sus- 
tain the overthrow of those who did not 
dare to venture. If we begin by making 
sure that it is God’s will, the question of 
possibility becomes one for him and not for 
us to answer. His wisdom sets no wanton 
tasks—the very economy with which our 
Lord administered his miraculous tasks as- 
sures us of that—and if it be his will that 
we should perish in obedience—or even be 
made fun of, which with many is the more 
dreadful alternative—we may be sure that 
there is some good reason for our perishing. 
Seeming impossibilities in God’s service 
are but a challenge toour faith. If the Red 
Sea hems us in our duty is to go forward 
without question at his word, assured that 
he will find or make a way. 
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OHUROH UNION IN BOSTON. 

The union we have to speak of is of 
Congregational churches. It is one of the 
two outgrowths of the Pilgrim Association, 
organized about four years ago. The other 
is the Municipal League of Boston, which 
has already accomplished much good. The 
Congregational Church Union, which held 
its first anniversary at the Old South Church 
last Thursday evening, was composed of 
delegates representing a large number of 
churches. The occasion may, and we trust 
it will, prove to be an event of great 
importance in Congregational history. 

The problem of Greater Boston is as 
much an ecclesiastical as a civic problem. 
The population of the cities included in the 
Metropolitan Water District has increased 
during the last twenty-five years from about 
half a million to nearly a million. By means 
of rapid transit the people who used to live 
in Old Boston have scattered widely through 
the suburbs. Their residences have been 
taken for business uses or for tenements 
for the poorer classes. The problem how 
to maintain the old churches, which are 
suffering depletion, and how wisely to plant 
new ones in the sections to which Congre- 
gational families are moving cannot be left 
to each church to work out for itself. The 
necessity of united action is evident. 

The generous aid of the Old South Church 
and the wise use by the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society of the Swett bequest, 
now nearly exhausted, have brought forth 
results which are seen in the fact that the 
growth of Congregational churches in this 
district has been greater during the last ten 
years than in the preceding fifteen years. 
Yet in the quarter of a century the percent- 
age of gain in membership in these churches 
is smaller than that of any of the other 
Protestant denominations except the Uni- 
tarian. To maintain our prestige and take 
advantage of the rare opportunity offered 
by the rapid expansion of the city, all the 
churches must act in harmony and under 
the guidance of their ablest men. 

The work before the Church Union is a 
difficult and delicate one. It must not un- 
dertake too much. Some of the churches 
at the South End might, perhaps, wisely be 
consolidated, but that can take place, if at 
all, only through the free action of the 
churches themselves and in their own way. 
They may take counsel of the union when 
such a step is seriously contemplated, and 
we hope they will find it to the advantage 
of all interested to do so. There are new 
fields which invite immediate occupancy in 
several of the suburban sections. But the 
hearty co-operation of the neighboring 
churches will always be necessary to suc- 
cessful movement, and the union must 
choose wisely the opportune time to offer 
its aid, and to interest the churches in the 
effort. It can act only so far as it has the 
hearty approval and support of all the 
churches represented in it. Indeed, its 
work must often be discussed in all their 
meetings. 

The union has been formed and has be- 
gun its work under very favorable auspices. 
It sprang up because of a general convic- 
tion that its work was needed. From the 
first, the Boston Congregational Club has 
been interested in it and has heartily ap- 
proved of it. It has followed thus far the 
example of organizations for similar pur- 
poses in Chicago, St. Louis and other cities. 
It has left to our honored City Missionary 
Society all the work in the way of visiting 
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and relieving the poor hitherto carried on 


so successfully by that organization. The: 


officers of the union are men of experience, 
are widely representative of our churches 
and have their hearty confidence. They 
have already done a service of great value 
in placing before the churches more ex- 
tended and accurate statistics of the dis- 
trict in which work is to be done than have 
ever before been gathered. To keep the 
churches informed of what is needed, to 
follow their judgment and at the same time 
stimulate their zeal and guide their action, 
is to insure success, 

The first and most imperative duty of the: 
churches in this region to the kingdom of 
God is to make Congregationalism strong: 
in this greater Boston. It is and must con- 
tinue to be the greatest source of supply: 
from which our work in our land and in 
the world draws its funds. It must be the 
spiritual center from which courage and 
sympathy go out to willing workers every- 
where. The truest revival is that whieh 
brings these churches to a high sense of 
their responsibility for giving the gospel to 
the world and helps them to the greatest 
efficiency for doing it. For this purpose 
this union has come into being. May it 
win and keep the fullest confidence of the 
churches, and lead them to large growth 
in the new and greater city which is already 
becoming a reality. 





TRIAL BY JURY. 

An important criminal trial in this city 
recently has called forth considerable ad- 
verse criticism, not only of the verdict in 
that case, but also of the jurysystem. Some 
of this criticism has been hasty, if not also 
ignorant. But some of it has come from 
intelligent, law-abiding, public-spirited cit- 
izens, who believe it their right to comment 
in a proper spirit upon public matters, and 
who, without the least desire to weaken the 
authority of law, regard it as entirely 
proper to inquire whether the practical ap- 
plication of law may not be improved. 

We offer no opinion as to the justice or 
injustice of the verdict in the case of Mr. 
Bram. But we take frank objection to 
the claims made by some that the public 
has no right to utter itself about such. a 
matter, and that by such utterances the 
majesty of law is lessened. The assump- 
tion, which has become too common, that 
the law and its official administrators are 
above criticism is fast bringing it and them 
into a mischievous relation towards the 
public. It is an evil quite as dangerous as 
any popular criticism upon them is likely 
to become. The disposition to browbeat 
witnesses, as if they were only less guilty 
than criminals, and to treat juries as though 
they were children needing to be ruled with 
a strong hand in order to compel a verdict, 
although perhaps less conspicuous than it 
used to be, still exists, and very naturally 
and properly provokes public indignation 
and needs to be sternly repressed. 

That the jury system is by no means the 
ideal method of securing justice is plain. 
Yet, as has been said, it seems to be ‘‘the 
best system ever devised on the whole.” 
But the question whether its operation may 
not be improved is fair and pertinent. If it 
be true, as is declared, that men of the best 
education and largest intelligence are not 
desired as jurymen by lawyers, that is an 
evil which may be, and should be, remedied. 
The best men obtainable are not too good 
to render justice, especially when life is at 
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stake. Nevertheless, we believe that— 
so-called professional jurymen apart—our 
American juries average well in ability, 
good sense and fairness. 

But, with all due deference to legal au- 
thority, we take exception to a suggestion 
made in a quotation by the court in the 
recent trial, not in so many words, indeed, 
but by almost necessary implication, if the 
text of the official language were reported 
correctly. It was that the minority of a 
jury sometimes, if not usually, ought to 
acquiesce in the judgment of the majority, 
even if not thoroughly convinced, rather 
than compel a final disagreement. Prob- 
ably no such impression was intended to be 
conveyed by the court. That, nevertheless, 
seems to many a fair inference from its 
language as reported. 

Such a suggestion seems to set at naught 
the real object of trial by jury. This is not 
to obtain a unanimous verdict of some sort, 
desirable though that may be, but to ascer- 
tain and declare the truth. If the truth be 
that six, or three, or even one, of the jury 
have failed to be convinced as the others 
are, that is the fact, to make which known 
was the object of the trial. Court, prisoner 
and public have the right to know that the 
evidence did not convince the whole jury, 
and was not strong enough, under our pres- 
ent system, to convict. The accused espe- 
cially has the right to whatever advantage 
the jury’s failure to agree may secure him. 
It is as truly a juryman’s duty to refuse to 
agree to the conclusions reached by his 
fellow- jurors unti] he too has been honestly 
convinced of their soundness as it is to do 
his very best to weigh the evidence fully 
and impartially in order to reach the right 
conclusion. 

But this view, if accepted, it may be 
urged, would greatly add to the number of 
the disagreements of juries, and thus would 
render many new trials necessary at heavy 
cost. That, however, is of comparatively 
small importance. But there is a remedy 
which has been suggested more than once 
and which deserves more heed than it has 
received. Matters relating to the welfare, 
and even the safety of the State are deter- 
mined under our political system by a ma- 
jerity vote. Are the individual or corpo- 
rate affairs with which our courts deal, even 
when human life is involved, so much more 
important than those of the whole common- 
wealth or nation that they cannot be settled 
safely in the same way? If our jury were 
composed of eleven men and if a majority, 
or perhaps a two-thirds, vote were to deter- 
mine the verdict, it is more than possible 
that many of the absurdities and graver 
evils of the present system would disappear 
and without any essential sacrifice of jus- 
tice. The expedient of substituting the 
frankly avowed rule of such a majority of 
a jury for that semblance of unanimity 
which often appears to be only an uncon- 
fessed illustration of majority rule certainly 
is worth a trial, 

Furthermore, the practice of compelling 
a jury to depend wholly upon memory of 
the evidence in making up their verdict 
might be modified wisely. When a trial has 
lasted from several days to two or three 
weeks, as some continue—and those, ordi- 
narily, the most important—it is practically 
impossible for jurymen to remember all of 
even the most vital testimony distinctly. 
As it is one main object of.a trial to put 
the evidence fully and clearly before them, 
it is manifestly inconsistent, not to say ab- 
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surd, not to give them the benefit of so much 
of the stenographic report, which court and 
counsel are permitted to use, as contains 
what was said in their presence. In most 
instances, the power of consulting it would 
enable them to frame their verdict much 
more quickly, intelligently and fairly than 
they can at present, and this surely is very 
much to be desired. 


ee 


THE NEED OF THE HOUR. 


In nearly all churches there are problems 
of skepticism, weak faith, indifference and 
inactivity in Christian service clamoring 
for solution. In most congregations there 
are persons who dislike a positive gospel. 
They do not quite believe in man’s lost es- 
tate, in the necessity of forgiveness through 
a crucified Saviour, of regeneration through 
the agency of the Holy Spirit. With many 
the form of so called sound words has lost 
its effectiveness. With most men mere as- 
sertion or dogmatism is offensive. The 
chief need of today is that this condition of 
things should be removed, for, while certain 
changes in expression may be necessary, 
truth has not changed. Man is still a sin- 
ner. . He cannot gain eternal life apart from 
the aid ef the Holy Spirit. Apprehen- 
sions of truth, and even of the nature of 
the work of the Saviour, may not always 
remain the same, but Jesus Christ himself 
is the same, yesterday, today and forever. 
Believers today ought to be better able 
to present him to their fellowmen than 
those who lived in the sixteenth, or in the 
eighteenth, century. Every year brings 
new witness to his power and grace. His 
promises to give the Spirit to those who 
ask for him are verified before our eyes. We 
can no more deny this than we can deny 
the ordinary experiences of daily life. This 
gift of the Spirit can bring new life to the 
churches, and it is needed today as no 
other. Skepticism cannot be met by argu- 
mentor counter assertion. Spiritual power 
alone can overthrow it. It cannot survive 
in a spiritual atmosphere. Neither can in- 
difference, nor so-called Christian inactiv- 
ity. 

Spirituality is more easily felt than de- 
scribed. Indications of the presence of the 
Spirit are seen in a clearer discernment of 
the truth, in what is really an intellectual 
illumination, not only as to the nature of 
truth, but as to its applications to individ- 
ual needs, and its power to change favor- 
ably, when accepted, communities, and 
even states and nations. A holy emotion 
often accompanies this perception of the 
truth, a more fervent love for him who is 
its representative and its revealer, a greater 
delight in devoting one’s self to his service. 
There is also an almost irresistible impulse 
to engage in Christian service. Let this 
spirituality in thought and feeling, which 
in general is confined to a few persons in 
the local church, become the possession of 
the entire church, how soon financial diffi- 
culties are removed, social estrangements 
healed, the miasmatic fogs of unbelief dis- 
sipated, and the church made, what it pro- 
fesses to be, not only the conscience of the 
community, but the source and impulse 
and standard of its best life. With a spirit- 
ually minded minister, a spiritually-minded 
church has little difficulty in maintaining 
itself whatever be its location, It can even 
endure the severe strain to which many 
city churches are subjected through the 
removal of so many of their members to 
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newer and more fashionable districts. Abil- 
ity is acquired to win the vast working pop- 
ulation which crowds into the places left 
vacant. The old church, with its open 
doors, its warm Christian atmosphere, its 
words of welcome, its earnest sermons, its 
friendly meetings of conference and prayer, 
its opportunities for consultation on any 
matters of practical interest at almost any 
time, becomes a center of moral power to 
which the weak and tempted gravitate in 
ever increasing numbers. But this is only 
when the ministry of the church, its efficial 
boards, in fact its whole membership, are 
of one mind as to the value of the gifts they 
are commissioned to impart, when they act 
upon the conviction that the church exists 
solely to save men and fit them for life here 
and hereafter. Such a church does not ask 
its minister to preach sensational sermons, 
to strive to catch the crowd, but to preach 
sermons which will be of service to those 
who hear them. Here little is heard of un- 
belief, for there is constant evidence in the 
lives of those present that God answers 
prayer, nor are there complaints of the ex- 
clusiveness of certain circles, or of the un- 
willingness of so many to take part in Chris- 
tian work. In response to the petitions 
which are offered in every gathering for 
prayer, the Spirit has come and seems to be 
directing those who are bearing testimony 
for Christ. This spiritual life, with ite 
power, is not something reserved for the 
few. It is offered to all who desire it, and 
are willing to comply with the plain Scrip- 
ture conditions upon which it is bestowed. 


GROWTH BY OONSEORATION. 


This is the sort of growth which an indi- 
vidual Christian or a church should rank 
most highly. Growth in external prosper- 
ity and apparent influence is desirable, but 
of minor importance. Growth in the mem- 
bership of a church also is desirable but 
may be a cause of weakness rather than 
strength. Even in respect to methods of 
Christian service, those applications of the 
gospel to life which specially characterize 
the institutional church, it is equally true 
that, unless their multiplication and prose- 
cution be accompanied by a steady growth 
of the spirit of personal consecration, they 
are almost sure to fail of their intended re- 
sult, 

True consecration promotes concentra- 
tion of spiritual purpose. It increases defi- 
niteness of aim. It enlightens the judgment. 
It develops skill in interpreting the divine 
will. It ‘brings one into closer, sweeter 
sympathy with Jesus Christ and quenches 
selfishness and unholy ambition. It teaches 
intelligent, hearty dependence upon the 
Holy Spirit for both individual progress 
and for that of the church. Without such 
concentration, enlightenment, wisdom, sym- 
pathy and childlike trust there can be no 
real, reliable, spiritual growth. With them 
there cannot fail to be. 

The wise, efficient grasp and use of spir- 
itual opportunities follow naturally. Such 
opportunities present themselves constantly. 
God opens doors and suggests pathways of 
usefulness in his name as fast as we are pre- 
pared to enter them. And each in some 
manner proves stimulating and developing 
by the new experiences to which it leads. 
In spiritual things pre-eminently growth de- 
pends upon activity and advance. Not togo 
forward never means to stand still. It al- 
ways means to recede. We need the en- 
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| pemeut of ability, the inorease in fertility 
of resource, the special encouragement due 
to the consciousness of noble endeavor 
made, if not of actual success attained, if we 
are to grow solidly in grace and service. 

This enrichment of spirit is the best con- 
sequence of growth through consecration. 
How conspicuous it was in Jesus himself! 
How evident it becomes in the disciples and 
the other early believers as we study their 
histories! As we learn to know the Almighty 
better, by giving ourselves more unreserv- 
edly to his service, we inevitably absorb and 
reflect more of his Spirit. We learn to 
look at all things more from his point of 
view. We become possessed by the same 
aims which he cherishes, and the perti- 
nence and beauty seem increasingly evident 
of that figure of speech which Jesus used 
when he said, ‘‘I am the vine, Ye are the 
branches.”” Our very being and nature be- 
come one with his, and his spiritual life- 
blood flows in our veins, 


OURRENT HISTORY. 
The Arbitration Treaty. 

Resolutions in favor of ratification of the 
treaty, passed by representative merchan- 
tile and ecclesiastical organizations, together 
with letters and telegrams from individuals, 
have rained in on the senators since it 
became apparent that base motives might 
influence certain of them to defeat the 
treaty. Senators capable of such action 
naturally protest against the right of poti- 
tion and chafe under public criticism, Sen- 
ators incapable of such action and forced 
to suffer for their colleagues’ sins just as 
naturally protest against what seems to be 
distrust of them cherished by their constit- 
uents. Senator Hoar belongs to the latter 
class, and his speech in the Senate last 
week deserves attention. If he means to 
deny the right of the people to express 
their opinion and their right to petition for 
prompt attention to and as speedy ratifica- 
tion of the treaty as is consistent with dig- 
nity and safety, then he is not fitly repre- 
senting Massachusetts in the Senate. But 
if he is intent on asserting the constitu- 
tional right and duty of the Senate to care- 
fully examine the treaty, amend it if neces- 
gary, and go act as will conserve the best 
interests of the greatest number, then he is 
to be commended, for it is the Senate’s duty 
to examine and confirm treaties, and even 
though we are at a time in our national his- 
tory when the Executive overshadows the 
Senate in force and character, the people of 
this country have not decided to put itin 
the power of any one man to shape irrevo- 
cably our future destiny. 

The latest reports from Washington do 
not indicate that the treaty will pass at this 
session, but its final ratification is assured 
if amended. Secretary of State Olney ap- 
peared before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee last week and stated his reasons for 
believing, that the treaty does not and 
should not commit us to arbitrate any ques- 
tions without the realm of international 
law, such as the Monroe Doctrine. He 
pointed out, what has been overlooked by 
many critics of the treaty, that questions of 
territoriality are to be determined by a tri- 
bunal whose decision, to be decisive, must 
have at least two of the three American 
members in its favor, The unqualified 
commendation of the treaty as it now stands 
by jurists like James Bryce, George F. Ed- 
munds, F. R. Coudert, Charles P. Daly 
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counts for much with the plain people, who 
feel it to be imperative that the treaty in 
substantially its present form should be rat- 
ified. They will see to it that any omis- 
sions or clauses prejudicial to our highest 
interests are rectified five or six years hence. 
The thing to do now is to ratify, realizing 
the spirit back of the treaty which decrees 
that mother and daughter no longer shall 
scandalize the family of nations by displays 
of anger or threats of violence. The Eng- 
lish-speaking family has too much work to 
do in the future to waste energy or tem- 
per in internecine warfare. Moreover, 1900 
years after Christ’s advent peace should 
reign somewhere on earth. 

Destitution and Luxury. 

Discounting as much as may be necessary 
the reports of destitution that come from 
Chicago, it still remains true that there as 
everywhere this winter is peculiarly severe 
in its test of the rich, the formerly well-to- 
do and the poor. For many it marks the 
culmination of the strain that has been 
endured for years and now has come the 
breakdown. For others it marks the era 
when instead of giving to help others they, 
too, must ask for aid. For others it means 
another season of penury, idleness and de- 
spair. And yet withal our legislators go on 
nonchalantly introducing bills calling for 
new appropriations and additional constant 
drafts on the public’s purse. Many of our 
multi-millionaires flaunt their possessions, 
give little or no attention to their fellow- 
men’s needs, and plan for extravagant 
‘*functions,’’ choosing the most wasteful 
way of spending their wealth. All honor, 
then, to any executives like Governor Pow- 
ers of Maine who insist that it is as neces- 
sary for a State to practice economy in 
times like these as it is for its citizens; to 
any State officials like Comptroller Roberts 
of New York State, who calls a halt in 
State expenditures and shows that whereas 
the population of the State has only grown 
twenty-eight per cent. since 1880 its appro- 
priations for State expenses have increased 
nearly 103 per cent.; to all clergymen who, 
like Dr. Rainsford of St. George’s Church, 
New York city, dare to say, first to their 
people and then to the public at large, that 
these are not the days when people of 
wealth can, either as a matter of policy or 
principle, indulge in balls or receptions 
which scandalize the community by their 
vulgar, cruel, selfish ostentation. All henor, 
too, to Dr. Rainsford’s brethren in the 
Christian ministry in New York, who, now 
that he is under fire for speaking out boldly, 
are standing by him in his appeal. The 
most dangerous citizens of this country 
today are the vulgar, sordid, selfish rich 
and their minions who sit in legislative 
halls. 

Non-Partisan Civil Service and a Free Ballot. 

Large majorities seem to have made cer- 
tain Republican leaders mad—mad not in 
the sense of indignation at abuses which 
exist and need rectification, but in the 
sense of insanity—desire to strengthen the 
machine at any cost. In New York they 
are planning to ‘‘take the starch’’ out of 
the Civil Service Law, to use Governor 
Black’s expression in his inaugural, and 
in Massachusetts a bill is now before the 
legislature, indorsed by Secretary of State 
Olin, which attacks the Australian ballot 
law in a vital way, and if passed will be a 
retrograde step, damaging to the reputation 
of the State and discreditable to the party 
which fathers it and permits its enactment. 
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The essence of the proposed law is that 
section which permits one ‘*x’’ to be made 
at the top of the list of party candidates 
which will carry a vote for every candidate 
of the party so marked. The present law 
shields every voter from the prying eyes of 
either political boss or employer. He is out 
of the reach of intimidation. He must dis- 
criminate in the case of every candidate 
who is offered for his suffrage. The pro- 
posed plan destroys the safeguards of the 
voter and prevents the State from securing 
the benefit of a discriminating vote upon 
every candidate who is presented. If the 
bill were to pass it would require a voter to 
remain only a few seconds in his booth to 
make his “x” at the head of his ticket. 
If he were in the booth more than those 
few seconds it would be presumptive proof 
that he were not voting the straight party 
ticket. The purpose of the law to encour- 
age independent voting would be practically 
destroyed. 

Ante-Mortem versus Post-Mortem Philanthropy. 

Dr. D. K. Pearsons can sit back in his 
chair and chuckle as he contrasts his method 
of doing good with his surplus wealth, and 
the method chosen by Samuel Tilden and 
Daniel B. Fayerweather. The latter died 
in November, 1890, leaving a fortune of 
$2,100,000 to twenty American colleges, 
which bequests were paid without any 
litigation. By the terms of the will as 
originally drawn the residue of the estate, 
then amounting to $2,500,000, was to be 
divided equally among the same institu- 
tions to which direct bequests had been 
made. But the will was altered, and the 
residue was bequeathed to the three gentle- 
men serving as executors, with an under- 
standing that they were to distribute it in 
the manner originally indicated by Mr. 
Fayerweather. This understanding they 
disregarded. They proceeded to distribute 
the money among institutions not named 
by Mr. Fayerweather, and, in short, treated 
the money as if it were their own, not his 
and held by them in trust. Naturally the 
institutions thus discriminated against be- 
gan a suit to test the legality of the exec- 
utors’ action, and they won in the lower 
courts. Last week the New York Court of 
Appeals, the court of highest resort, affirmed 
the decisions of the lower courts and decreed 
that the twenty institutions named origi- 
nally in the will were to receive the resid- 
uary estate, now amounting to $3,000,000. 
Unfortunately, this is not the end of the 
matter. Relatives of Mr. Fayerweather, who 
it was thought had been appeased, now are 
proceeding to test the right of Mr. Fayer- 
weather to disregard them, and notica of 
another suit has been filed. Hence the in- 
stitutions benefited by the Court of Appeals 
decision must wait still longer for their 
morey, the estate must defray more lega! 
expenses, and a corps of eminent lawyers, 
already historic by reason of its size and 
quality, representing the many interests, 
will have another opportunity to earn fat 
fees. Dr. Pearsons’s money goes where he 
wishes it to go, and little, if any, of it goes 
to court officials and lawyers. 

Great Britain’s Parliament in Session. 

The British Parliament reassembled Jan. 
19, and thus far the ministry has suffered 
less from criticism than had been predicted, 
the coalition between the Irish Unionists 
and Nationalists on the issue of unjust tax- 
ation proving to be less effective than was 
anticipated. Lord Kimberly, as Lord Rse- 
bery’s successor as Liberal leader in the 
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House of Lords, will:not be a very fo1mid- 
able opponent for Lord Salisbury, but Sir 
Vernon Harcourt, as the Liberal leader in 
the House, may,be counted on to use every 
effort to defeat the ministry in its scheme 
of compelling ratepayers to support de- 
nominational, schools. The Soudan cam- 
paign, the responsibility of the British 
South African Company for the Jameson 
raid and Lord |Salisbury’s foreign policy 
are sure to be discussed with much acri- 
mony before;the session ends. Sir Vernon 
Harcourt’s praise of Lord Salisbury’s set- 
tlement of the Venezuelan dispute and ne- 
gotiation of the arbitration treaty could not 
have been more cordial had they been the 
work of a; Liberal minister, and every- 
where in Great Britain there is a feeling of 
relief and joy that the two peoples are 
about to agreejto pioneer the world into a 
sane and Christian methcd of adjudicating 
international ,differences; of opinion. Of 
course, a8jLord, Salisbury has pointed out, 
it is urderstood, wejare not living in a ‘‘ mil- 
lennian’’ dispensatior, and that no treaty, 
however wisely drawn, could restrain a Na- 
poleon or a Bismarck, But the people also 
feel with him the intolerable burden of tax- 
ation which present day armaments demand 
and they Lave reason to hope that the rati- 
fication of,,the treaty!,will do much to 
lighten the;,\burden, not \only in countries 
directly affected by the treaty, but in those 
which willj;profit,by the influence of the 
example of Anglo-American comity. 

The Situation, at; Constantinople. 

The publication in London last week of a 
British Blue\Book, giving, Lord Salisbury’s 
correspondence with Russia and the other 
European, Powers relative to the method of 
coercing Turkey, is said to have convinced 
the British public that he has dore his en- 
tire duty and retrieved his reputation as an 
astute diplomatist. Neither the correspond- 
ence itself nor the course of events in 
Constantinople warrant any such opinion. 
Queen Victoria, in her speech at the open- 
ing of Parliament,{expressed the situation 
exactly: ‘‘ The conferences of the six am- 
bassadors to the Porte are still proceeding.” 
Not until action supplements or takes the 
place of conference will the situation in 
Constantinople change. Both Russia and 
Germany, not as allies especially, but for 
selfish purposes, are standing out against 
anything like forcible inte:vention, and if 
no reforms are wrought and the sultan is 
permitted to pursue the demoniacal tenor of 
his way Christendom will have to bear the 
responsibility, for is not the czar the head 
of the Greek Church and is not the Emperor 
William God’s vicegerent in Germany? 

The Indian Famine. 

Steps have already been taken by our 
Federal officials to guard against the plague, 
and the New York State Board of Health is 
taking ample precautions to prevent its 
gaining a foothold in the metropolis. As 
was indicated by us last week, the Euro- 
pean Powers are moving swiftly and effect- 
ively, and all vessels from India and Red Sea 
porte, from this time on, will be carefully 
inspected at all European and American 
ports. Latest reports from Bombay do not 
indicate that any successful method of cop- 
ing with the plague has been discovered. 
The British ¢ fficia!s in India have ordered all 
religious pilgrimages stopped, and that will 
do much in preventing the spread of the con- 
tagion. Those on the ground in India de- 
scribe with considerable enthusiasm the 
methods and the vastness of the scheme of 
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relief work, but they also agree that there is 
a large field of work open to private philan- 
thropy. At last the necessary official sanc- 
tion for soliciting funds from the British 
public has been secured, and the lord may- 
or’s relief fund now amounts to $750,000, 
which seems large until it is compared with 
the amount given at the time of the last 
famine, or until it is set side by side with 
the work to be done. Then it seems quite 
insufficient. Given an adequate amount of 
money and the problem is by no means set- 
tled, for the distributors of aid have to en- 
counter customs, prejudices and hatreds, 
even, which render the task almost insur- 
mountable, 
NOTES. 


Much of the proposed legislation against 
trusts,” now being thrust before our legis- 
lators, suffers from suspicion of the purity 
of the motives of those who father it. 


Bills are before the legislatures of Indiana 
and Nebraska forbidding football, and the 
corporation of Harvard University has de- 
creed that Class Day no longer shall be marred 
by the brutal scrimmage around the tree. The 
pendulum is swinging back. 


Times have changed. Inventors nowadays, 
more frequently than they used to, profit by 
their wit. Grant Bramble, a telegraph oper- 
ator and station agent at Sleepy Eye, Minn., 
has just received $6,700,000 for all patent 
rights, foreign and domestic, on a rotary en- 
gine in which steam is applied as water is in 
aturbine. An English syndicate is the pur- 
chaser. 

The Administration has decided that the 
Government will foreclose on the property of 
the Union Pacific Railway, the reorganization 
committee of the railroad guaranteeing a min- 
imum bid of $45,000,000, which the Govern- 
ment agrees to accept in lieu of its claim of 
$70,483,812. In making this agreement the 
Administration probably has accepted as true 
the saying that “‘ half a loaf is better than 
none,” but there are those who feel that the 


* public’s interests might perhaps have been 


guarded better. 


Our Interior letter gives an estimate of Illi- 
nois’s senator-elect. The rejection of Senator 
Peffer of Kansas by the legislature of that 
State, and its choice of an ex-Confederate sol- 
dier, is an omen of changed and changing con- 
ditions in the Middle West. Senator Pritch- 
ard’s success in the North Carolina legislature 
insures his return to the Senate, is a vietory 
for the Watson faction of the Populists, and 
apparently makes it certain that the Republi- 
cans in the next Senate will have votes suffi- 
cient to pass a protective tariff bill. 


The organization in Boston last week of the 
American-Irish Historical Society indicates 
that the time has come when men of all sec- 
tions and all faiths can unite to see that jus- 
tice is done to a people whose contributions 
to our national history and life have not been 
insignificant. It has for its president Rear 
Admiral Meade of the United States navy. 
On its executive council are men like The- 
odore Roosevelt, Augustus St. Gaudens, 
James Jeffrey Roche, Maurice F. Egan and 
Prof. R.E. Thompson. The society has for its 
mission the plain recital of facts concerning 
the share the Irish race has had in founding 
and upbuilding the United States, the correc- 
tion of errors that have crept into popular 
standard histories, and the abatement of raciai 
prejudice and passion. 

The installation of Rev. Dr. T. J. Conaty as 
rector of the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton was a ceremony not without significance 
to Protestants, owing to the number of Wasbh- 
ington officials present, and the declaration 
by Cardinal Gibbons that, if he bad the priv- 
ilege of modifying the Constitution of the 
United States, he would not expunge or alter 
a single paragraph, a single line or a single 
word of that immortal instrument. ‘‘ The 
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Constitution,” he said, “is admirably adapted 
to the growth and expansion of the Catholic 
religion, and the Catholic religion is admira- 
bly adapted to the genius of the Constitution. 
They fit together like two links in the same 
chain.”’ Dr. Conaty’s inaugural address re. 
vealed his ability and catholicity, but gave no 
indication of future policy. 





IN BRIEF. 


Bear in mind Mary Lyon Sunday, Feb. 28, 
when contributions in behalf of Mt. Holyoke 
College are earnestly desired and richly de- 
served, 





The Anti-Slavery Society of Great Britain 
still finds work to do, and has just filed a 
petition with Lord Salisbury protesting 
against the perpetuation of slavery in Zan- 
zibar. 





There will be wide-spread sympathy with 
Dr. John Hall of New York. While watching 
at the bedside of his son Thomas C., the well- 
known Chicago minister, who is very ill, news 
came of the death of another son in California. 





Evangelistic methods have greatly changed 
in some respects within the last fifty years. 
Who could imagine Dr. Finney evoking 
bursts of laughter and applause by his refer- 
ences to the future punishment of sin, after 
the manner of Sam Jones? 





The United States Army is limited by law 
to 25,000 men, and it cost the Government last 
year $50,000,000 to maintain them, or $2,000 
apiece for every soldier. With this rate ona 
peace footing, those who think a war would 
increase business prosperity can easily figure 
on the gains which would accrue to the coun- 
try. 





John Bach MeMaster says in the Atlantic 
Monthly that, in the beginning of this century, 
‘‘in all our land there was not a reformatory, 
nor an asylum for the blind, for the deaf and 
dumb, or for lunatics.’’ And yet there are 
people who believe that the world has been 
growing worse and worse the last hundred 
years! 





Of a woman who died in Brooklyn last 
week, whose bequests will make many mis- 
sionary and philanthropic institutions glad, 
it is said: ‘‘ She lived simply in order that she 
might be able to give largely.” This is usu- 
ally the habit of the great benefactors of the 
race. Luxurious personal habits seldom breed 
compassion for the multitude. 





According to Dr. L. H. Cobb of New York, 
twelve missionary societies of five denomi- 
nations have a total indebtedness of $1,015,632, 
and would have three-quarters of a million 
added but for severe retrenchment, which 
must have greatly limited and crippled their 
work. These figures suggest the financial de- 
pression through which the country has been 
passing and from which it has not vet emerged. 


The New York Observer lectures these peo- 
ple in Massachusetts who are dissatisfied be- 
cause of the presence of a colored man in the 
governor’s council, and winds up with the 
reversed saying that “a white man is as good 
asa colored man, if he only behaves himself.” 
But the Observer ought to have learned by 
this time that the trouble arises from the fact 
that in this case the colored man hasn’t be- 
haved himself. 





Yale leads all American colleges in the 
number of its graduates for the last fifty years, 
4,311, and in the number of its alumni who 
have become ministers, 1,011. Harvard, with 
3,399 graduates, sent out 386 ministers, while 
of Amherst’s 1,626 graduates, 754 became min- 
isters. So says President C. F. Thwing. But 
these proportions are changing now, and sug- 
gest greater reasons than ever for earnest 
prayer for our colleges. 
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Dr. F. E. Clark’s bright article, published 
on page 121, was written in Germany several 
weeks ago, but it is justin season for Chris- 
tian Endeavor Day, Feb.2. A private letter 
accompanying the manuscript speaks of the 
encouraging growth of Christian Endeavor in 
Germany, though its progress there naturally 
is not so rapid as in English-speaking lands. 
Dr. Clark has now moved forward as far as 
India, being scheduled to speak at interde- 
nominational rallies in Calcutta next week. 


Rev. Dr. H. 8. Burrage of Portland declares 
in the Examiner his emphatic approval of the 
Interdenominational Commission of Maine, 
to which we have often referred. Its aim is 
to prevent the needless multiplication of 
churches of different denominations in the 
smaller communities of the State and to pro- 
mote mission work in them. Its purpose is 
so sensible and Christian and its work thus 
far is so valuable that it ought to be studied 
by leaders of the churches in all the States. 


So recently as 1880 a standard work on in- 
ternational law said: 

It must be permissible, while human beings 

are human, to distrust arbitration as a means 
of obtaining an equitable settlement of inter- 
national controversies, except where the mat- 
ter at stake is unimportant, and the questions 
involved are rather pure questions of fact 
than of law or mixed fact and law. 
Human beings are still far from divine, and 
yet today Great Britain and the United States 
are about to seal a compact leading to perpet- 
ual arbitration of disputes of all kinds. 


While the December receipts of the Ameri- 
can Board show a slight gain over those of 
the preeeding year, this is because of The Con- 
gregationalist’s fund for Armenian orphans. 
Otherwise there would have been a loss of 
more than $10,000. In the same month the 
receipts of the Presbyterian Board were $80,- 
145 less than in December, 1895. What this 
decrease means to the work of giving the gos- 
pel to foreign lands can only be faintly ap- 
preciated by those whe remain at home. The 
missionary sees close at hand churches and 
schools and colleges, into which years of life 
have been put, crumbling to pieces while the 
people are sinking back into barbarism. 


A forthcoming anniversary, in which Chris- 
tendom generally may be expected to partici- 
pate, is that which marks 400 years since the 
birth of Luther’s co-laborer, Melanchthon. 
That great and influential German scholar 
well deserves many tributes from press and 
pulpit on or about Feb. 18, the exact date of 
the anniversary. We are glad to learn thus 
early of special preparations being made for 
the occasion. The students of Andover Sem- 
inary will hold a service in the Seminary 
Church. Besides the rendering of appropri- 
ate music, including hymns from Melanch- 
thon, addresses will be made on the Life and 
Personal Traits of Melanchthon, Melanchthon 
as a Scholar and Melanchthon as a Religious 
Reformer. 


The Congregationalist having received a 
number of emphatic protests against some 
criticisms made on pastors and churches by 
Mr. Moody, as reported in the newspapers, 
and being unwilling to discuss them in its 
columns, presented to him the substance of 
these protests for his consideration. At his 
request, the editors invited the Congrega- 
tional ministers of Boston and vicinity to a 
private conference with him, last Monday 
afternoon, at Pilgrim Hall. The meeting was 
largely attended. There was much plain and 
kindly speaking, and earnest prayer. Some 
misunderstandings were removed, and, while 
differing judgments found expression, cordial 
confidence in Mr. Moody’s spirit and purpose 
was made evident, and many of those present 
renewed their assurance of hearty co-opera- 
tion with him. ; 


The Congregationalist Handbook in its suc- 
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cessive editions, covering now ten years, has 
been put to many good uses, and each year 
brings us some fresh evidence of its adapta- 
tion to various kinds of excellent purposes. 
But to make the Handbook itself the subject 
of a prayer meeting is certainly one of the 
most novel ideas yet, and perhaps nobody but 
an inventive Western pastor would have 
thought of it. It might well be applied else- 
where. We quote from a recent letter from 
southern California: 

We received the Handbooks in due time 
and are much pleased with them. I write to 
tell how useful and suggestive they became 
this week, when I made them the subject of 
our midweek prayer meeting. It gave the 
pastor an opportunity to urge daily reading 
of the Word, daily prayer for the pastor, the 
church and the un-churched, the value and 
helpfulness of the creed, loyalty to our own 
parish and the great encouragement in the 
growth andjextension of the kingdom of God. 


- 9. 
. _- 


**O, I am glad you mentioned it; our church 
will drop the C. B. S. from our list this year.” 
So said an officer of one of our churches when 
he heard of the $300,000 which the Church 
Building Society will probably receive some- 
time in the future. Another man said, 
“Spread this great gift over a wide expanse 
of time, the C. B. 8. meanwhile being out ef 
the field as a solicitor for the offerings of our 
churches.” Such a misunderstanding as these 
thoughtless comments reveal would be dis- 
astrous. The Stickney legacy is not yet 
within the grasp of the Building Society, for 
though the former announcement that the 
courts had decided in its favor was correct, 
the contestants have now secured a stay in 
the proceedings for one point which will take 
sixty days. They seem determined to make 
good their expressed intention to keep the 
society out of the money as long as they can 
possibly find a point which will keep it in the 
courts. 


To see the sons of great and good men 
achieve honor is always gratifying, and to see 
them fall short of it is always deplorable and 
the cause of grief to their father’s friends. 
There are not a few admirers and friends of 
Gen. U. 8. Grant who will regret that his son, 
now a police commissioner in Naw York City, 
has recently said: 

Ido not believe in trying to stop Sunday 
liquor selling, gambling and the social evil 
completely. lf we could havea system of legal- 
ized gambling, it would be a great blessing to 
the community. A public lottery, run by the 
State, on a small percentage, with tickets sold 
for small amounts, would furnish a fairly safe 
outlet for the gambling spirit. Large public 
gambling places, conducted under very strict 
rules and where the adventurous could stake 
their money at faro, roulette or poker, with 
the assurance of a square deal, would solve 
the gambling problem—at least as far as it can 
be solved while people want to gamble. 
Fortunately, Colonel Grant understands how 
futile it is to expect such action, for he also 
says: 

If I were a member of the legislature I 
would not introduce such a bill, because I 
would know the bill could not be passed, and 
I would know that I could not be re-elected 
after introducing such a bill. 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The New York Evening Post sums up ad- 
mirably the real meaning of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican arbitration treaty: ‘‘ Whether ratified or 
not the moral effect of the treaty cannot be 
lost, and it is moral effect mostly that is 
sought for in the effort to bring it about. It 
puts off the motives leading to war. It accus- 
toms the public mind to forbearance, modera- 
tion, discussion, negotiation. It causes wait- 
ing, and waiting is almost always promotive 
of peace. It teaches the public to expect 
peace rather than war, and to exhaust peace- 
ful methods before resorting to war. When 
we look back upon all the bloodshed that has 
smeared the pages of history, at the misery 
and destruction that have blocked the march 
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of civilization and put a stigma upon religion 
itself, we must welcome as a priceless bless- 
ing the very smallest gain to the cause of 
peace. So we are bound to consider this 
treaty, even if we can imagine its rejection 
by the Senate, as one of the greatest triumphs 
of the century that is now closing—a triumph 
which ought to immortalize every man who 
has had, or shall yet have, a hand in bringing 
it about.” 
ABROAD. 


Our letter from India last week called atten- 
tion to the Salvation Army’s recent record 
there—a record which its friends in this coun- 
try must not only deplore but squarely face. 
We find in The Indian Witness, Bishop J. M. 
Thoburn’s organ, the following reference to 
this subject. It says: ‘Tidings that have 
reached us from other points in India makes it 
appear as if the Salvation Army has deliber- 
ately inaugurated the policy of invading the 
universally recognized, well-provided-for ter- 
ritory of old established missions, with the 
fixed purpose of seducing their converts. At 
all events this is the impression that one can- 
not but derive from a survey of the tactics 
and operations of the army in some places for 
the past twelve or fifteen months. Such pro- 
cedure is simply outrageous and utterly inde- 
fensible from every point of view, and must 
eventually be attended with the divine dis- 
pleasure. Having so egregiously failed in 
their attempts to build up an organization 
out of converts honestly won directly from 
heathenism by their own prayerful and pa- 
tient efforts, they seem to have resolved to 
win ‘glorious victories’ somehow, and the 
disgraceful methods by which they seek to 
accomplish their object apparently is that 
which promises speediest success (?).” 

H. J. Palmer in The Nineteenth Century (Feb- 
ruary) says: ‘‘The danger which threatens 
the well-won glory of the press (in England) 
is not bribery in any direct sense, but bribery 
by advertisement,” by which he means that 
at last English journalism begins to suffer 
from the curse that affects so many of our 
newspapers, namely, publishing as reading 
matter that which they have been paid to 
publish. 

The London Chronicle, commenting on the 
treaty, says: “It is a great treaty, and it will 
be a great force in the history of the world, 
because it is the act and the agreement, not of 
sovereigns or ministers, but of the two most 
advanced, most civilized and in the end most 
powerful of the peoples of the world. The 
‘high contracting parties’ are the people of 
the United States and the people of the United 
Kingdom. The rulers, left to themselves, 
would never have arrived at this. The peo- 
ples, or the best part of them, compelled it. 
And as they have used this power in 1896, so 
they may be trusted to use it in the coming 
years. If ever frictions and quarrels should 
arise the two peoples will have not merely 
the power but the duty to refer them to the 
calm discussion of a tribunal always open; 
and if those who for the moment may hold 
power on either side of the Saxon Sea should 
be tempted to destroy or to evade the pur- 
poses of this new judiciary, it is to the best in- 
stincts of the peoples that we must still ap- 
peal.” 


REVIVAL MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 


Tremont Temple continues to be the center 
of a throng of earnest worshipers. Some of 
the morning meetings last week were rather 
thinly attended, but the afternoon audiences 
filled the spacious building, and the interest 
certainly does not seem to be lesséning. Mr. 
Moody says he is greatly encouraged by the 
feeling manifested and by letters he receives 
from all parts of the country. 

Francis Murphy has conducted daily meet- 
ings in Berkeley Temple, and has addressed 
crowded assemblies at noon on Bedford Street. 
A large number have signed the pledge, and 
many young men have been lifted up from 
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habitual drunkenness into sober lives, for the 
time at least. Mr. Murphy has a tender heart, 
a wise head and eloquent lips. He gets down 
among his hearers and seems instinctively to 
interpret their feelings and to know when 
and how to say the right word. Last Sunday 
‘evening Berkeley Temple was crowded to the 
doors. Owing to the preoccupation of the 
Temple by the Christian Alliance people, Mr. 
Murphy is this week holding evening meet- 
ings at the Ruggles Street Baptist Church, but 
his work is still under the auspices of the 
Berkeley Temple Church. 

The People’s Tempte has been daily filled 
to hear Sam Jones. Rev. George R. Stuart, 
another Southern revivalist, is sharing his 
labors and, apparently, his popularity also. 

Special services are being held in a number 
of churches in and about the city, and in sev- 
eral of them the preaching is by evangelists. 
Rey. Dr. William Patterson of Toronto, Can., 
is laboring in the Fourth Presbyterian Church. 
Dr. Lorimer is conducting revival meetings 
every afternoon and evening in Lorimer Hall, 
one of the audience-rooms in Tremont Tem- 
ple. Mr. W. P. Hall is holding evening meet- 
ings in the Dudley Street Baptist, Roxbury, 
while at the Walnut Avenue Rev. C. I. Sco- 
field is assisting Dr. Plumb, preaching every 
evening. Miss E. W. Greenwood of the W.C. 
T. U. is conducting the third week of union 
meetings in Chelsea. From all these and 
other services come reports of large attend- 
ance and indications that the churches gener- 
ally are feeling and welcoming the quicken- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit. 


WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 22. 
Isaiah 60, with its pictures of the glory of 

the church in the abundant access of the Gen- 
tiles, furnished the opening theme for Mrs. 
A. A. Berle. Those who follow the Board 
calendar and read under Friday’s date, ‘' Miss 
Ellen M, Stone, Philippopolis, 1878,” would 
have been glad to look straight into Miss 
Stone’s face und hear her voice as she said: 
‘Can you think what it means to the mission- 
aries to know of this united prayer for them, 
this systematic setting the work before the 
people here at home, something for every one 
of the 365 days in the year? I cannot tell you 
how beautiful itis to have aday.’’ Then she 
went on to speak of Bulgaria as she has known 
it these nineteen years, especially as it is to- 
day, ofits young men, and of the high school 
in Philippopolis, her city 300 miles west of 
Constantinople by rail. A neighbor to Ar- 
menia, Balgaria has now the privilege of open- 
ing its doors to'Armenians who are fleeing for 
their lives, and, remembering her own days 
of peril, receives them without passports and 
cares for them as she can. Miss Fraser, re- 
cently of Van, is at Varna on the Black Sea, 
where she is carrying on relief work which 
she has most efficiently organized, furnishing 
employment to a host of needy men and 
women. Dr. J. F. Clarke gives most em- 
phatic testimony to the value of this work. 
Miss Maltbie and Miss Haskell of the Samo- 
kov school are rejoicing in the recent grant of 
£200 from W. B. M. I., for a new gymnasium, 
and in connection with it, what every practical 
housekeeper will appreciate, a drying-room. 
In Bible women’s work and school work, in 
many places in that country, a wonderful ten- 
derness of heart is manifested. A backward 
step is painfully noted in the suspension of 
the publication of the Zornitza, the mission 
paper which has been so valuable an aid in 
the work, suspended because of lack of funds 
to carry it on, but it is hoped that this suspen- 
sion may be very temporary. 

Mrs. Page, herself a missionary in Samokov 
twenty years ago, emphasized the value of 
this paper even in the earlier days, with its 
political and religious intelligence and its 
hymns set to music, and with Miss Stone 
hoped and prayed that its publication might 
soon be resumed. Mrs. Greene related some 
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incidents showing appreciation of the calen- 
dar. One woman who could not afford to buy 
it said she was going to use her old one over 
again, and she did not believe the missionaries 
would mind if she did change the dates. 

Miss Child reported a letter from Mrs. E. S. 
Hume of Bombay, giving an account of the 
ravages of the plague in that city. Thou- 
sands—Mr. Hume thinks 300,000— have left 
town. Mrs. Hume says: “The Baroda Rail- 
way alone has put on six extra trains a day to 
provide accommodation for those leaving by 
their line. In the railway station here at 
Byculla there sit scores and hundreds waiting 
for an opportunity to leave by the G. O. P. 
trains. The people are dazed and terrified. 
In the Hindu burying ground down on 
Queen’s Road, where Mr. Hume had to go a 
few days ago to give testimony concerning 
the death of one of my blessed little Brahman 
girls in the Middlesex school, who died sud- 
denly of the plague, Dr. Jeddo, the assistant 
coroner, a native Christian of the Free 
Church, told Mr. Hume that the papers gave 
not a fractional part of the facts as to the 
plague; that in one burying ground the day 
before 150 bodies had been brought, and 
they could not dispose of them fast enough— 
one-half, and more, of the plague. In the Mo- 
hammedan burying grounds we are told that 
they are laying four and five bodies in one 
grave. And yet, with all this about us, nota 
native Christian has had an attack.” 

Miss Stanwood reported the unien meeting 
held on Thursday in the Clarendon Street 
Baptist Church, under the auspices of the Bap- 
tist, Methodist and Congregational Woman’s 
Boards. Mrs. Alvah Hovey presided. Pro- 
fessor Currier of Wellesley College read the 
Scriptures, and Mrs. Capron, Mrs. Hanaford 
and Mrs, A. J. Gordon led the devotional 
part of the service. Miss Child talked of her 
Pilgrimage Among Missions, and Miss Hodg- 
kins, editor of the Methodist Magazine, the 
Woman’s Missionary Friend, conducted an 
open parliament with discussion of three 
themes: Missignary Literature and How to 
Use It, opened by Miss Hodgkins; The Neg- 
lected Grace of Giving, opened by Mrs. 
Joseph Cook; and The Workers of the Twen- 
tieth Century, opened by Mrs. Waterbury, 
once a missionary in India and now secretary 
of the Baptist Board. 


—_— oe - - 7 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOB. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
The Congregational Club. 

Don’t smile, ye Bostonians, that it should 
soberly discuss New York as an Educa- 
tional Center. Its opportunities for study 
in collegiate and professional work were 
shown up by Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler; 
in literature, by Prof. Francis H, Stoddard; 
in art, by Mr. William A. Coffin; and in 
business, by J. Aspinwall Hodge, Jr. Pro- 
fessor Butler thought this greatest commer- 
cial center pre eminently the place for the 
greatest university, and showed its rapidly 
increasing facilities for study along the lines 
of education, political science and literature. 

Mr. Coffin, artist and art critic, thought 
our schools for art instruction as good as 
those of Europe, but the great need of New 
York was ‘‘an atmosphere’’ and beautiful 
public buildings put where they could be 
seen, 

Professor Stoddard vindicated the city’s 
claim to be a literary center, where the au- 
thor comes in close contact with life and 
writes of life as he finds it. He rejoiced in 
our coming three great libraries unham- 
pered by needless restrictions. Mr. Aspin- 
wall spoke of our business colleges, evening 
schools, training schools, free lectures of 
the Board of Education, as compared with 
the great English technical schools, gradu- 
ating 200,000 yearly. Our nearest approach 
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to them in quality he thought were the 
lately organized schools of the Y. M. C, A., 
a movement of great promise. He sharply 
condemned the interference with our trade 
schools by the trades unions, that seek to 
create classes within the masses. 

The club voted to receive to membership 
women who desire it, and three were voted 
in at this meeting. 

A Unique Ceremony. 

Our Russian church on Second Avenue 
surprised the East Side population last 
Monday with a ceremonial procession such 
as New York never saw before. It was the 
first importation to our shores of the Rus- 
sian Church’s Epiphany custom of “ bless- 
ing the waters,” which, in the czar’s do- 
minions, is yearly performed with the great- 


est pomp and display, the czar and his 


court taking active part init. Here all the 
accessories were, of course, on a small scale, 
but the resident priest, with two others 
just from Russia, robed in purple, lilac and 
silver brocade, led the procession, over 
which floated the American and Russian 
flags, and were followed by the people of 
the congregation in their gala day attire, 
the men barebeaded and their long hair 
lifted by the cold, piercing wind. Froma 
vessel of consecrated water brought from the 
church a portion was cast into the East River 
at the foot of Thirty-second Street, with a 
brief address from the officiating priest, 
then the church people drank or carried to 
their homes the rest of the blessed water, 
and the service ended. It is to be hoped 
that the blessing is not to be confined to 
the river, but may reach the adjacent shore, 
which surely has not less need of purifica- 
tion. 

Greater New York. 

The proposed charter for ‘‘ Greater New 
York” has been the most absorbing topic 
hereabouts since the national election. The 
hearings before the commissioners closed 
this week and the commission is beginning 
its executive sessions trusting soon to get 
the charter before the legislature. As was 
to be expected of a measure covering s0 
wide a territory, with interests so diverse, 
but few of the many sections of the charter 
meet with unanimous acceptance even of its 
friends, and the hearings will doubtless 
result in many changes. But there still 
remains the settled opposition to the con- 
solidation by thousands of the best citizens 
of both cities, opposition that grows stronger 
and more bitter as the plans of Tammany 
and other parasites come more and more to 
the front. Large taxpayers are appalled at 
the prospect of being saddled with the debts 
of all the proposed additions to the metro- 
politan family, but far more at the rising 
specters of countless ‘‘ jobs’’ already plot- 
ted by thirsty vampires for sucking the 
blood of the as yet unborn child. 

Our New Senator. 

The effort of decent people to send to 
the United States Senate a worthy repre- 
sentative of the Empire State turned out as 
was expected, Mr. Choate having received 
the votes of seven legislators to 142 for 
Platt. The votes of these seven, like the 
speeches of men like Dr. Storrs and others, 
were given in the spirit of the early Cov- 
enanters, ‘‘ for a testimony,’’ and they will 
remain on record as a protest against the 
depths of degradation to which ‘ boss rule”’ 
has sunk New York politics. If any one 
believes that the vote represented the choice 
of the people who sent those voters to Al- 
bany, or anything else but the will of a se!f- 
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appointed autocrat, he must have a large 
capacity for credulity. The names of the 
seven are on a card in the boss’s pocket, 
for early punishment, but the names of the 
142 will abide in the memory of the State’s 
honest citizens for some time yet. 

College [Men’s Meeting. 

A meeting nobly manned and of unusual 
interest, led by college men and for college 
men, was held here last week, the services 
being shared by Presidents Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins, and Low of Columbia, Bishop 
Potter, Dr. Van de Water, Columbia’s chap- 
lain, and others. Before his chief address 
at this general meeting, President Gilman 
met socially the Yale alumni in the parlors 
of the Students’ Club and addressed them 
to their great satisfaction and profit. 

Revival Meetings. 

That held daily in the large hall of the 
Cooper Union, and now led by Dr. J. W. 
Chapman, still continues to be well at- 
tended, and apparently with good results. 
Several of the city churches are holding 
extra meetings also. The same is true of 
Brooklyn. A union meeting of the east 
district churches has been for some time 
in progress, gathering in Dr. Duryea’s (First 
Reformed) and the New England (Dr. Mc- 
Elveen’s) churches, 1,000 members often be- 
ing in attendance, Drs. Meredith, Lyman, 
C. L. Thompson and others taking part in 
theservices. The Rochester Avenue Church 
is holding a series of extra meetings, Drs, 
McLeod, Lyman and Dickerman assisting 
Mr. Newton, the pastor. Uaion meetings 
of Brooklyn Presbyterian and Methodist 
churches, among others, are in progress, 
Personal. 

The hosts of friends whom Dr. William 
Kincaid, in his work as a pastor in Kansas and 
this State and for eight years as one of the 
secretaries of our national Home Missionary 
Society, has won for bimself all over the land 
will be grieved to hear of the serious illness 
which has partially, and now for some 
weeks wholly, laid him aside from his work. 
The knowledge of his condition cannot fail 
to secure from many praying souls petitions 
for his speedy restoration to a position to 
which he is so well adapted and has filled 
so admirably. 

Dr. M: McG. Dana, since the successful 
issue of a surgical operation for the re- 
moval of 4 tumor, has continued to im- 
prove and is gaining strength with fair 
promise of recovery. Rev. Joseph A. 
Fisher is to preach for the Lee Avenue pul- 
pit during Rev. J. Brittan Clark’s three 
months’ pursuit of health in California. 

HUNTINGTON, 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Religious Outlook. 

While there is nothing like a decidedly 
revival interest in any of our churches there 
is a hopeful state of feeling in many. 
Among the smaller churches the interest 
seems deepest. In one or two from fifty to 
seventy-five conversions are reported. The 
ministers’ meeting Monday morning was 
occupied: in listening to reports from the 
churches. On the whole they were en- 
couraging and indicated an earnestness on 
the part of pastors which ere long will 
certainly be rewarded. Reports from mis- 
sions like the Pacific Garden and the Chicago 
Avenue Church are uniformly hopeful. Rev. 
Mr. Torrey is still conducting noon meetings 
in the auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. 
Congregational Club. 

This met Monday evening at the Palmer 
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House. For some months the meetings 
have bsen at the auditorium. But, as ac- 
commodations there were not quite what 
were desired, an experiment was made with 
the Palmer House. It cannot be put down 
as a success. Although the auditorium is 
no satisfactory substitute for the old Grand 
Pacific, it is yet preferable to any other 
place the club is likely to find. 

Wisely and unanimously Dr. J. G, Johnson 
of the New England Church was made 
president. Altogether the club is in a good 
condition. It has between seven and eight 
thousand dollars at interest. Sometime it 
may be possible to secure a Congregational 
House even in Chicago. The general sub- 
ject for discussion Monday evening was 
The Church and the City. Rev. 8S. Gilbert, 
D. D., spoke of the church and journalism; 
C. H. Case, Esq., of the church and temper- 
ance reform; Thomas P. Ballard of Evans. 
ton, of the church and the clubs; and 
Thomas A. Banning of the University 
Church, of the church and city politics. 
Each speaker took the ground that the 
church must be given the supreme place, 
but that its members should not neglect 
their duty to reforms, nor be indifferent to 
the peculiar movements of the day. These 
should be controlled and directed in the 
interest of the church. 

The First Church, 

The benevolence of this mother church 
reached last year $7,500, an increase of 
about $1 300 over the preceding year. This 
is a gratifying showing for, as is well 
known, the drift of population for some 
years has been away from the church. 
Many of its most earnest and wealthy mem- 
bers have gone into suburban churches, 
Yet the First still lives, and in the persist 
ency and usefulness of its work and in the 
amount of its gifts is a stimulus to every 
church in the city. For three or four years 
seats have been free. Money for current 
expenses has been obtained by voluntary 
contributions or subscriptions made at the 
beginning of the year and paid every week. 
The plan has succeeded admirably, better, 
in fact than with the system of pew rentals 
in more prosperous times. J)r. Goodwin 
has been laid aside a full month, but is now 
better and able to resume his work. 
Christian Science. 

The followers of this religious cult are 
becoming more numerous every year. 
Meeting at present in the center of the city 
they have decided to lay plans for three 
separate organizations, one on each side of 
the city. Land has been obtained on Drexel 
Boulevard, near Fortieth Street, for a build- 
ing on the South Side which is to cost $65,- 
000 and to seat 1,500 persons. In architec- 
ture it will depart from the ordinary mod- 
els. It will have a plain front of marble, a 
recessed porch with Ionic columns, reached 
by broad steps. The porch will open into 
a vestibule leading to a foyer, from which 
seven flights of stairs furnish access to the 
auditorium. 

Salvation Army. 

The members of this army have this week 
been holding a congress in the city. While 
discussing the present condition of the 
army and forming plans for future aggres- 
siveness zeal for service has carried the 
delegates to the congress out into the 
streets and especially to the levee, one of 
the hardest spots in the city, with the mes- 
sage of the Master. On the levee they met 
with considerable opvosition. The resi- 
dents jeered at them and a cabman tried to 
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drive over them while they were on the 
knees in prayer, but met with such deter- 
mined resistance from stalwart members of 
the army that he was glad to turn back and 
seek some other street. Sunday evening 
they are to conduct services in the Union 
Park and the Third Presbyterian Churches 
on the West Side, and in several other 
churches in different parts of the city, 
More and more the army seems to be com- 
ing into sympathy with the churches, and 
to desire their co-opsration in efforts to 
reach and save those whom the churches as 
arule do not reach. It is not easy to esti- 
mate the value of the work which the Sal- 
vationists and the Volunteers have done in 
preventing vice and in reclaiming those 
who have gone astray. 

The New Senator. 

The power of the machine, we are thank- 
ful to chronicle, has been broken, and both 
its candidates, Madden and Lorrimer, com- 
pelled to retire. Although its members 
voted for Mr. Mason, who is now the 
successor of Senator Palmer, the latter is 
under no obligation to them and is in no 
sense a creature of theirs. On the whole, 
the election of Mr. Mason has given satis- 
faction to the entire State, although Mr. 
Hitt would undoubtedly have brought more 
dignity to the office, and an understanding 
of the problems of statesmanship which 
few men in the country possess, But Mr. 
Hitt is needed in the House and he can be 
kept there indefinitely. In some respects 
Mr. Mason resembles Senator Douglass. 
He is quick at repartee, a good debater, 
a man whose integrity has never been 
questioned, whom the people like to hear, 
friendly, social, the father of a large family, 
a@ poor man, a Republican from principle, 
yet in no sense narrow-minded, and not so 
old that by hard study he cannot meet any 
deficiencies in present knowledge of the 
questions upon which he will be asked to 
vote. When we think of the escape we 
have had from the candidates of the ma- 
chine we are profoundly grateful. 

The Coming [unicipal Election. 

For this both politicians and the friends of 
good government are making very thorough 
preparations. No man is yet certain of 
nomination for mayor. Business ability of 
the highest order, combined with perfect 
integrity and the power to read men at a 
glance, is demanded. These are hard to 
find. But at present attention is chiefly 
directed to the record which present mem- 
bers of the Common Council have made. 
Under the direction of the Municipal Vot- 
ers’ League, the record of those aldermen 
whose terms of office are about to expire 
and who desire re-election have been care- 
fully examined and, whether good or bad, 
put in print and sent to every voter in the 
city. Very few of these aldermen receive 
clean papers. Of most it is said, after giv- 
ing an account of the jobs for which votes 
have been recorded, Ile should not be re- 
elected. Through the efforts of the league 
a number of good men were put into the 
council at the last election who have stoutly 
resisted all attempts to rob the people 
through the giving away of valuable fran- 
chises, and who if re-enforced at the coming 
election will be able to carry the city a long 
way forward on the road to good govern- 
ment. The prospects of victory for right- 
eousness are better than they were two 
years ago. We believe they will be better 
still two years hence. 


Chicago, Jan, 23 FRANKLIN. 
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Two Famous Germans in the Classroom. 


Let me try to picture for Americans at 
home two striking figures of the German 
classroom, in these end-of-the-century days. 
I will not speak of their orthodoxy or het- 
erodoxy, or the hair-splitting differences of 
the philosophy which they’ advocate, but 
simply of the way in which they strike an 
American on his first introduction to their 
classrooms, in the hurry and press of other 
duties in Germany, and so profess to give 
only first and surface impressions. 

Let us go to Gottingen first. An old 
middle-of the-era city is this, with crooked, 
narrow streets and beetle-browed houses 
placarded with famous names, showing that 
Bismarck and Longfellow and Bancroft and 
many another celebrity once dwelt in them. 
The town is surrounded by an ancient wall, 
now entirely unused except as a promenade 
—the ‘Indian Ridge’’ of Géttingen. All 
my readers who have been Andover stu- 
dents will understand this allusion. 

There are only about 26,000 people in the 
city and the students constitute one-twenty- 
sixth part of the population, giving them a 
far more predominant and conspicuous 
place in the town than they occupy in Halle 
or Berlin, or the larger university cities of 
Germany, where, though the students are 
more numerous, they are swallowed up to 
a larger extent in the vaster population. 
Many of the students, though by no means 
all of them, belong to the different corps 
which are distinguished by the most bril- 
liant of caps, red, green, blue or purple, 
forming a headgear which is surpassed for 
ridiculous absurdity only by the jaunty lit- 
tle red cap which the English Tommy At- 
kins balances in a most precarious way over 
his right ear, holding the strap thereof ap- 
parently in his mouth, lest it should at any 
moment topple down from its insecure 
perch. Most of these corps students are 
scarred and seamed like veterans of a hun- 
dred battles, as indeed they are, for they 
are obliged, on pain of expulsion from the 
corps, to fight at least six duels a year. 
Some of the faces are perfectly hideous 
with the deep and brutal scars of which 
their owners are so proud. 

But here is a handsome university lecture 
hall where almost all the lectures, except 
those in medicine and chemistry, are given. 
It is thronged with students hurrying to 
the different classrooms before the hour for 
the lecture arrives, for punctuality at lec- 
tures seems to be one of the virtues of the 
average university student. We take our 
seat on one of the long benches, with a desk 
in front of us carved with the names and 
initials of many generations of students, to- 
gether with various symbols and devices 
which tell of wandering thoughts. Evi- 
dently the minds of the students are not 
always on high theology or lost altogether 
in the fog of metaphysical speculation, for 
the names of “Emma” and “ Lisa’? and 
“Ida” and various other feminine appella- 
tions appear upon the much-carved desks, 

The students are all in their places, when 
the door opens and, with a quick, nervous 
tread, the professor enters. It is the fa- 
mous Wellhausen, whom many timid souls 
have feared would shake the very founda- 
tions of our faith and uproot all our tradi- 
tionary views of the Word of God. He is 





Wellhausen and Harnack. 
By Rev. Francis E, Cuark, D. D. 


not, however, by any means, a fierce or 
malevolent looking individual. Of stout 
and muscular build, a man with iron gray 
hair and beard, he hurriedly enters the 
room, hastily throws off his overcoat, steps 
on to the platform behind his desk and be- 
gins to talk in a most nonchalant and in- 
different sort of a way almost before he has 
fairly hung his coat upon its appropriate 
peg. 

This studied indifference of entrée and 
exit seems to be affected by many German 
professors. I say ‘‘affected’’ advisedly, 
for no man can really be quite so utterly 
indifferent and unconscious of all his sur- 
roundings as many German professors ap- 
pear. No word of kindly salutation to the 
class, no prayer such as we are all accus- 
tomed to in our theological seminaries be- 
fore the lecture begins, nothing but a jump 
into the subject, in medias res, and a talk at 
railroad speed until the three quarters of 
an hour are exhausted, when, with equal 
abruptnesr, he puts on his coat and hat, 
talking up to,the last minute, and leaves the 
room almost before the echo of his last 
word dies away. The whole attitude of the 
average German theological professor seems 
to be, ‘‘ Hear me if you can, but it makes 
very little difference to me whether you do 
or not.”” As to any personal interest which 
he may have in the individual student, it 
seems to be the furthest from his concep- 
tion. 

In fact, Professor Wellhausen rarely seems 
to lecture to his students, but directs most 
of his attention to a crack in the floor about 
eight feet from the base of the platform on 
which he stands. As this crack is on the 
right hand side of the desk, near the back 
wall of the lecture-room, the students can 
rarely catch a glimpse of his face, but at the 
most, if they are happily situated, of a some- 
what sharp profile, with a good view of his 
right ear. Sometimes he turns squarely 
around with his back to the students and 
his face to the wall; sometimes he lifts his 
eye aloft and fixes it upon a spot in the 
ceiling, but inevitably the erack in the floor 
attracts his attention once more and he 
brings his eyes bzck to their favorite rest- 
ing place. 

Just now Wellhausen lectures chiefly on 
philological subjects and the heavy guns of 
his battery are not turned as formerly upon 
the books of Moses, Whether it is owing 
to a lack of interest in the subjects on 
which he discourses, or to his uninteresting 
style, or to the fact that much of his best 
work has been published, many of his lec- 
tures are attended by very few students, 
the one which I have described attracting 
less than a dozen, if I remember correctly. 

But it must not be supposed that all Ger- 
man professors adopt this nonchalant, in- 
different style. Let us go into Harnack’s 
lecture-room, for instance, in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Here we find an entirely 
different state of affairs. There are 250 or 
300 students present at least, among whom 
are nearly a score of Americans, to hear 
the great authority on church history. We 
leave our overcoats in the hall outside, and 
if we are especially anxious to resume them 
again when we go out we chain them to the 
wall with long steel chains and heavy pad- 


locks which conveniently hang from every 
hook, for overcoat thieves are both numer- 
ous and wily at the door of this theological 
lecture hall, The room is so full that we 
are obliged to take the very front seat and 
literally sit at the feet of the great lecturer. 

Scarcely has the last student taken his 
place when the door opens once more and a 
tall, wiry man with a thin, scattering mus- 
tache and hair brushed straight back from 
his forehead enters the room. He is ill- 
dressed and looks underfed, and we at first 
think he is one of the poor theologues who 
is working his way through the university, 
spending more for midnight oil than for 
oatmeal porridge. But he mounts the plat- 
form instead of taking his seat with the 
rest of us, and after a pleasant word of 
greeting begins his lecture, for this is none 
other than the celebrated Harnack. ‘There 
was nothing of the indifferent ‘‘ take-it-or- 
leave-it’’ air about him. 

He soon warms to his subject. He is 
evidently thoroughly interested himself and 
seeks to interest his pupils. He gesticu- 
lates freely and appropriately. His eyes 
sparkle with interest in his theme, and now 
and then he runs his fingers through his 
long hair, pushing it back from his ample 
forehead, At times he becomes decidedly 
eloquent and sallies of wit frequently bring 
a broad grin to the faces of the eager stu- 
dents, who are diligently pushing their 
pens to keep up witb his torrent of words, 
Evidently Harnack does not despise the 
graces of oratory and is not afraid to make 
his lecture interesting as well as instructive, 
Ile seems to have very few notes before him 
and seldom refers to them. His narrow 
platform too much cabins and confines him, 
and he frequently comes down onto the 
lower step and then goes back, balancing 
himself upon the arm of his professorial 
chair in a most insecure way until we be- 
come so anxious for fear it will topple over 
and land him in an undignified sprawl upon 
the floor that we almost forget to listen to 
his eloquent periods. 

To look at it from a material view, if we 
may be pardoned for so doing, it is well 
worth the lecturer’s while to make bis lec- 
tures interesting, for he receives, in addi- 
tion to the somewhat meager salary paid by 
the state, a large percentage of the stu- 
dents’ fees, something like $5 00 for each of 
the 300 students who take this course. All 
Andover students of the olden days natu- 
rally compare every new lecturer whom 
they hear with that prince of instructors 
and king of the lecture-room, Professor 
Park. Who of us will ever forget the eager- 
ness with which we looked forward to 
those rare literary treats? Who does not 
remember the human interest with which 
every dry theological theme was lighted 
up? Who of us cannot recall the gleam of 
shrewd humor which used to come into 
that marvelous face before the lips uttered 
some sharp witticism or told some extraor- 
dinarily good story? Was there ever an in- 
structor who so impressed himself upon his 
students, or so affected all their modes of 
thought as did Professor Park? 

Professor Harnack, of all German profes. 
sors, in these respects seems to have more 
in common with the great preacher of 
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Andover Hill than any one whom I have 
heard. As we were going out from this 
lecture, Professor Weiss was going into his 
lecture room—an old man, with snow-white 
beard and hair and a most pleasing and be- 
nignant expression. But his work has all 
been published and his pupils are few in 
these days. 

Speaking of the inevitable tendency to 
run after new and brilliant luminaries, as 
illustrated in Professor Weiss’s career, Pro- 
fessor Harnack said to a friend of mine: 
‘Tt comes to all of us sooner or later. It 
will come to me as well as to the rest. I 
shall lose my popularity and my students 
one of these days. The night cometh, the 
night of decadence and unpopularity, as 
well asthe night of death. It becomes us 
all to work while our day lasts.’’ Surely 
the prosaic minister of the simple gospel 
could utter no more sensible or practical 
truth than this. For the great scholar, as 
for the humblest worker, the night cometh. 
Let us work while it is called today. 


WANTED, NEW MEN AND NEW 
MEASURES. 


II. 





BY REV. HENRY A. STIMSON, D. D. 


It does not do to charge the lack of sup- 
port of our missionary societies wholly to 
the hard times, nor to quiet our minds with 
the fact that the mission boards of the 
other denominations are suffering in the 
same way. There may be different reasons 
for the different cases, and there may be 
deep-seated causes underlying all. Great 
changes are taking plaee all about us, 
changes of thought, of method, of desire. 
In rapidly moving machinery every adjust- 
ment, however small or delicate, is a mat- 
ter of importance—even the smallest may 
involve the welfare of the entire machine. 
There is certainly every reason to make 
sure that in our societies and in our churches 
the adjustments are as they should be. 

At the annual meeting of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society in New Haven a question 
of representation rose to the surface fora 
brief moment, and was passed without dis- 
cussion. A member of the executive com- 
mittee, whose term had expired, declined 
re-election on the ground that, in his judg- 
ment, the interests of the society require 
rotation in office. At his request the exec- 
utive committee was instructed to report 
an amendment to the by-laws, for discus- 
sion and adoption at the coming annual 
meeting, prescribing that no member of the 
committee shall be eligible for re-election 
until after one year from the expiration of 
his term. 

The principle involved has been slowly 
‘finding its way into. recognition in the 
churches and some of our societies; the 
time has come for its general adoption, for 
it has wide reaching influence. 

We have two classes of officers, the ad- 
ministrative and the representative; to the 
former belong the secretaries, the treas- 
urer, the clerks in the office and generally 
the president; to the latter the members of 
the executive committee. That the first 
group should be permanent will hardly be 
questioned. Administrative duties require 
largely technical abilities and experience, 
which increase in value with length of 
rervice. Though even with them, human 
nature being what it is, there is danger of 
the man holding the office rather than the 
office the man, and, therefore, the form of 
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reappointment is arranged to take place 
each year. If this reappointment could 
be made less a matter of course, and the 
service rendered for the expiring year and 
the qualifications of the particular officer for 
continued service be definitely passed upon, 
it would do much to confirm and encour- 
age efficient men, and would provide a way 
for retiring those who are out of place with- 
out the long discomfort and eventual out- 
break which sometimes occur. Perma- 
nency of service is the great desideratum in 
these positions, and to secure it fitness ap- 
preciation, the removal of unnecessary hin- 
drances and a proper compensation are es- 
sential. 

But another relation exists with regard 
to the members of the executive board, by 
whatever name it is called. They are the 
representatives of the constituency. They 
are chosen primarily not to govern, but to 
represent. The aim and the general line of 
operations of the society are determined at 
the outset and fixed by its charter; its oper- 
ating machinery is soon created and its ad- 
ministrative officers are secured. What the 
members of the society, who are the soci- 
ety, then need is that their purpose shall be 
efficiently carried out. Obviously they can- 
not see to this themselves. Therefore cer- 
tain of their number are chosen to supervise 
the administration, keeping fully informed 
as to the work to be done and the methods 
of doing it, counseling with the administra- 
tive department and securing its highest 
efficiency, and all the time representing the 
known wishes of those whose representa- 
tives they are, to whom at stated times they 
report, 

This is all obvious enough and in some 
instances is fully embodied in the laws of 
the land. There is no suggestion of pre- 
scriptive right, or of title acquired by ten- 
ure; there is no intimation of authority to 
govern either the society itself or the admin- 
istrative department, except in the perform- 
ance of defined duties. Yet, again, human 
nature being what it is, there is a tendency 
for the representative officers, especially if 
they have been long in office, to come to 
feel that they are the society, and, what is 
of far more consequence, a tendency for the 
members of the society to think that they 
are no longer represented. The same men 
are 80 Obviously always re-elected, or con- 
trol the election of those who are to be their 
fellows, that the society loses its sense of 
grip upon its own affairs. Few die and 
none resign, and when these are practically 
the only ways of creating a vacancy on a 
board representation ceases. 

I incline to think that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the better the board the worse 
itis. It destroys the senge of responsibility 
and so dries up the personal interest of the 
members of the society. An incompetent 
or a tricky or dishonest board, if that were 
conceivable, would awaken active opposi- 
tion and in time be cast out, but an efficient 
and self-sufficient one may be groaned 
under but will hardly be disturbed, and 
that whether it be of women or of men. 

The need of the hour, in comparison with 
which all others are secondary, is greater 
interest on the part of the people in the 
missionary work, both home and foreign. 
That alone will secure funds and missiona- 
ries. To secure this interest the people 
must feel that the work is not a commit- 
tee’s work, nor a society’s work, but their 
work, Everything that will help to create 
and maintain this feeling is important. 
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News of the work must be brought to the 
people, as the new paper, Congregational 
Work, is helping to bring it, and it must be 
brought as news of what they themselves 
are doing. More than ever the annual 
meetings ought to be occasions for the full- 
est and freest discussion of the methods of 
administration and the details and ever 
changing needs of the work upon the par- 
ticular fields. The people ought to go 
home feeling that they have been taken 
into the fullest confidence of the executive 
officers and have gained intimate knowl- 
edge which otherwise they would not have 
had; and, above all, they ought to feel that 
they have attended the meeting for the 
purpose of electing whom they would, and, 
if need be, with a wide choice, to represent 
them and their views on the board. 

The chief reason for the rule prohibiting 
re-election till after one year is that only so 
do you secure real freedom of choice, 
Without it nothing short of a personal at- 
tack upon the incumbent prevents his un- 
interrupted tenure of office. He has no 
means of knowing whether he is the real 
choice of the members, and the society has 
practically no choice offered it. To as- 
sume that there are not enough competent 
men available for the change is to be igno- 
rant of the churches, and if desirable any 
man can be returned after one year. It is 
a poor service that has not made impression 
enough to keep a good man in mind for a 
single year, and to secure his re-election if 
he is pre eminently the best. 

The main thing is to keep the people 
close to the work. If the representative 
places are open, and the choice free, any 
man may be called to the service, and the 
responsibility of both officers and members 
is constant. The American Board adopted 
this rule tentatively two years ago, apply- 
ing it after three terms of service. It 
ought to be applied freely and promptly 
at the close of each term by all our socie- 
ties. It works excellently where it is in use. 
In our churches it is emancipation from 
what is sometimes a paralyzing bondage; it 
is a step in the right direction in our mis- 
sionary societies, 





After special prayer and evangelistic effort 
it is important that the church should have 
a welcome ready for all comers. The cor- 
diality of individuals needs to be indorsed 
by the sympathy of the church. At sucha 
time the prejudices of men are softened, 
and they are prepared to respond to invita- 
tions which they would previously have 
dismissed without consideration. Some of 
them have drifted away from early habits 
of church attendance, others have had at 
least their curiosity aroused, and some are 
feeling their way toward faith without hav- 
ing had the courage to enter an inquiry 
meeting or to open their hearts to a Chris- 
tian minister or friend. The social atmos- 
phere of the church ought always to be 
genial, but never more so than when the 
community has been stirred by calls to faith 
and obedience, and the stranger in our gates 
may be only waiting for an invitation to 
become one with us in faith and service. 
And to this genial atmosphere individuals 
must contribute each their share, or the 
geniality of the whole will suffer. 


ee ee eee 
Life’s great teachers are friendship, occu- 


pation, travel, books, marriage and chiefly 
heart-hungers.— Newell D. Hillis. 
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The Home 
THE SOWER. 


I. 


A sower went forth to sow; 
His eyes were dark with woe; 
He crushed the flowers beneath his feet, 
Nor smelt the perfume, warm and sweet, 
That prayed for pity everywhere. 
He came to a field that was harried 
By iron, and to heaven laid bare. 
He shook the seed that he carried 
O’er that brown and bladeless place. 
He shook it as God shakes the hail 
Over a doomed land, 
When lightnings interlace 
The sky and the earth, and his wand 
Of love is a thunder-flail. 
Thus did that sower sow; 
His seed was human blood, 
And tears of women and men. 
And I, who near him stood, 
Said: ‘‘ When the crop comes, then 
There will be sobbing and sighing, 
Weeping and wailing and crying, 
Flame, and ashes, and woe.”’ 

Il. 


It was an autumn day 

When next I went that way. 

And what, think you, did I see? 

What was it that I heard, 

What music was in the air? 

The song of a sweet-voiced bird? 

Nay—but the songs of many, 

Thrilled through with praise and prayer. 

Of all those voices not any 

Were sad of memory ; 

But a sea of sunlight flowed, 

A golden harvest glowed, 

And I said: “‘ Thon only art wise, 

God of the earth and skies! 

And I praise thee again and again, 

For the sower whose name is Pain.”’ 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 





There are many encouraging tokens of a 
new interest in our Lord’s life awakened by 
other influences than those which we call 
distinctively religious. Onesign isa marked 
impulse toward the study of sacred art. 
Several Sunday school teachers of our ac- 
quaintance are helping their pupils to illus- 
trate their Bibles with photographs from 
scenes in the life of Jesus. A mother wrote 
recently: ‘‘I cannot resist the temptation 
to tell you how pleased I always am to see 
one of your Madonna articles, They are all 
eut out for the ‘collection’ which is one of 
our four-year-old’s Sunday treats.”’ We 
are confident, therefore, that a series of 
illustrated articles on the parables by Es- 
telle M. Hurll, the first of which appears 
this week, will be welcomed by our readers. 
The choice reproduction on our cover page 
is taken from the exquisite miniatures of 
Liberale da Verona, found upon the old 
missals in the cathedrals of Siena and 
Chiusi and specially imported by Miss Hurll 
to elucidate her articles. 


When the soldiers asked John the Bap- 
tist what they should do to show fruits 
worthy of repentance he answered, ‘Do 
violence to no man.”” This is indeed a neg- 
ative command as compared with ‘* Do good 
to all men,’’ and yet if we try to follow it 
for a day even we shall be astonished at its 
far-reaching influence. So often our mis- 
directed desire to do good results in vio- 
lence to our neighbors’ feelings or convic- 
tions! It is strange, but generally true, 
that no sooner do we find a weak point in 
our friends’ characters or beliefs than we 
set ourselves to direct some keen thrust at 
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that very point and cajole ourselves into 
thinking that we do it for their good. It 
would hardly be too high an estimate to 
say that half the aspirations toward better 
things among young people, and among 
those wishing to give up bad habits, meet 
with a violent death because of tactlessness 
on the part of people who should know 
better. 


In speaking of the average religious life 
of the present time, especially that of young 
women—with which she was particularly 
conversant—a lady recently remarked: ‘I 
am not afraid of the modern critical view of 
the Bible as ‘a literature,’ nor even of the 
reaction from so-called ‘Calvinistic doc- 
trine,’ but the great defect I see in the re- 
ligious experience of young women is in the 
matter of prayer. They are leading up- 
right, moral lives, they have a certain rev- 
erence for God and his public worship, but 
their religious life seems to lack almost 
entirely the element of communion with 
God through habitual prayer. As long as 
they remain at home they will unite, out of 
deference to their parents, in the observ- 
ance of family prayer, but it is to them 80 
much a form that they will not be likely, 
when they have homes of their own, to 
adoptit there.’? These words have recurred 
again and again to the one who heard them 
and have suggested serious queries. Does 
this defect in the Christian life apply to 
others besides young women? Has private 
prayer on the part of prefessing Christians 
ceased to be observed or, if observed, to be 
a reality, a joy, a help? Is the good old cus- 
tom of family prayer, with the reading of 
the Bible either at morning or evening, 
given up in Christian homes? If so, should 
it be so? Mr. Moody’s selection of the sub- 
ject of prayer for his earnest exposition and 
exhortation for a whole week at Tremont 
Temple shows the important place it holds 
in his mind as a fundamental part of true 
personal religion. ‘‘The Lord Jesus,” Mr. 
Moody began one of his afternoon talks, 
‘*never taught his disciples to preach. But 
he taught them to pray.’ Have we learned 
of him the secret and the privilege of 
prayer? 


ee 


PARABLES IN PIOTURES, 


I, THE SOWER, 





BY ESTELLE M. HURLL, 





It was a memorable day in the course of 
the three wonderful years of our Lord’s 
ministry when he began to teach in para- 
bles. He was sitting on the shore of the 
Sea of Galilee talking to the people gath- 
ered about him when the number of listen- 
ers grew so large that he took up his posi- 
tion in a boat. Then followed, one after 
another, a series of short, illustrative stories 
of which the sower came first. So dear and 
familiar to us are these today that we natu- 
rally wonder why they have not been promi- 
nent among the subjects of great works of 
art. We may be sure that this would have 
been the case had the New Testament been 
in the hands of the people in the period 
when Christian art was developed and per- 
fected. But when we remember how lim- 
ited, before the age of printing, was the 
opportunity to study the Word, we can bet- 
ter understand that only a certain set of 
subjects was selected for art. These were 
chiefly scenes of Christ’s active ministry 
and the incidents connected with his nativ- 
ity and passion. These were not only of 
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prime importance in themselves but they 
lent themselves more readily to artistic in- 
terpretation. 

The scene of Christ’s parabolic teaching 
by the Sea of Galilee is, therefore, rare in 
art. Two examples which I can mention 
are exceptional. One is by old Brueghel in 
the Munich gallery (a copy is in Dresden), 
and one is by the modern English artist, 
Edwin Long. Very rare also are pictorial 
representations of the parabolic stories 
themselves. In the earlier art centuries we 
find almost none, but as time went on there 
was an occasional example. At length, by 
the seventeenth century, some of the longer 
parables became quite popular. 

The sower has never been of the popular 
class, and we prize the more the exceptional 
picture which forms our illustration. The 
original belongs to an exceedingly interest- 
ing department of art, namely, that of 
illuminated manuscripts. We are carried 
back in thought to those old monastery 
libraries where, day after day, the patient 
monks bent over the parchment with their 
inkhorns and brushes, transcribing the 
precious words of the evangelists in ‘ gos- 
pel-books,’’ or copying the musical scores 
for the church services in ‘‘ missals.’’ The 
lettering alone of these great volumes seems 
to us a wonderful piece of work, but when 
we examine the exquisite paintings scat- 
tered through the pages our admiration 
knows no bounds. Wetryin vain to fathom 
the secret of these brilliant colors, red, blue 
and green, unfaded after all these years, 
and of the gold enamel, untarnished by 
time. We marvel over the delicate outline 
of the tiny figures and the perfect smooth- 
ness Of their finish. There is no more fas- 
cinating study for the European traveler 
than to linger over these lovely books as we 
come upon them in the old world libraries, 
The cathedral ‘‘ Libreria’? at Siena con- 
tains some interesting specimens, among 
them the fine set of miniatures by Liberale 
da Verona, an Italian painter of the fif- 
teenth century. Itis a delight to examine 
these richly decorated pages, with their 
beautiful arabesque borders and illuminated 
initials. The whole story of the sower is 
compressed into the circle of a single letter. 
The picture has exactly the idyllic char- 
acter appropriate to the parable. The 
sower steps blithely on his way with a 
rhythmic grace of motion almost like danc- 
ing. He is a genuine story-book sower, not 
the stolid, prosaic husbandman of actual 
life. What a contrast there is between his 
sweet, poetic face and the toil-worn features 
of Millet’s famous Sower. The Italian 
painter doubtless kept in mind the double 
meaning of his story, and intended the 
sower as a representation of our Lord him- 
self. He carries the seed in a basket on his 
left arm and flings it, as he walks, into the 
furrows of a plowed field. Around this 
field we trace the various results of the sow- 
ing. Onthe right the fowls of the air are 
flying up, having devoured the seed; in 
front are the thorns which have choked out 
the rightful crop; on the left are the stony 
places where the sun has scorched the new 
growth; beyond stretch the fruitful green 
fields where the seed fell into good ground, 
These four types of ground are represented 
in a series of four panels by a modern 
painter, Robert, but there is nothing to be 
seen in either of the sower himself. Liber- 
ale’s picture illustrates the parable more 
completely and is in itself a charming bit of 
artistic work. 
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MOTHER AND SON. 


Few things in nature have more power of 
suggestiveness than a perfume, A breath 
of brier rose or the scent of newly mown 
hay suddenly wafted into the consciousness 
of a man in the whirl of city life transports 
him instantly to the old farmhouse of his 
boyhood. The dingy office vanishes and 
there arises a vision of green meadows and 
babbling brooks, while the roar of the street 
is displaced by the sweet jargon of birds 
and the swish of the mower’s scythe, Oc- 
casionally a book is written whose chief 
strength lies in its suggestiveness, in its 
power to awaken 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears, 

Such a book is Margaret Ogilvy. Other 
sons have loved their mothers as devotedly 
as Barrie loved his. Other children have 
written noble and appreciative tributes to 
the memory of their parents. But it has 
been reserved for this man of genius to 
touch the universal chord of filial affection 
and set it vibrating alike in lowly hut and 
lordly hall. In this respect it reminds 
one of what George Eliot says concerning 
Thomas 4 Kempis’s Imitation of Christ: 
“The small, old-fashioned book, for, 
which you need only pay sixpence at a 
bookstall, works miracles to this day, 
turning bitter waters into sweetness. 
...» It was written down by a hand 
that waited for the heart’s prompting.’’ 

This rare quality of being able to stir 
the finest sensibilities in old and young, 
in the child away at school, in the gray- 
haired author tired with ‘‘that weary 
writing,’’ in the plodding business man, 
in the patient housewife darning worn 
socks or patching tattered trousers— 
this it is which makes Margaret Ogilvy 
pre-eminently a volume for the home. 
The portrait, too, which forms the front- 
ispiece is no less eloquent than the text 
itself. The snowy mutch, ‘‘ made out of 
snowflakes, its exquisite frills that look 
like curls of sugar and the sweet bands 
with which it tied beneath the chin,’ 
the placid face, the simple room, awaken 
emotions that lift us to the highest 


levels, 


Though inland far we be 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 


when we gaze on this face. The eyes are 
downcast, but we believe what the son says: 
‘*When you looked into my mother’s eyes 
you knew, as if he had told you, why God 
sent her into the world—it was to open the 
minds of all who looked to _ beautiful 
thoughts.” 

One can conceive that this ‘‘ gospel of her 
precious Christian life,’ if placed within 
the hands of a man behind prison bars, 
would act upon him with a regenerating 
force. And men who have grown only 
careless or neglectful of their filial duties 
have been profoundly moved by the lovely 
lyric. One such said with deep feeling: 
‘*T would give all I’m worth if I could say 
what Barrie does at the close of his book— 
‘Everything I could do for her in this life 
I have done since [I was a boy. I look back 
through the years and I cannot see the 
smallest thing undone.’”’ Best of allit gives 
expression to all that unutterable yearning 
which other young men have felt after lay- 
ing away their own mother in the kirkyard. 
The book is to them ‘the heart’s sweet 
Scripture to be read at night.”’ 

And for mo!thers—ah, what a book it is 
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for them! The way in which Margaret cher- 
ished the little white christening robe, ‘‘ the 
one of her children that always remained a 
baby,” her habit of watching at the window 
when her boy went out to walk, her trick of 
saving the first checks which he received 
for writing, tied up in an envelope with a 
bit of ribbon around them, her pattering 
into his bedroom with bare feet to make 
sure that he is nicely covered up, how these 
homely acts reflect the self sacrificing spirit 
of motherhood the world over! Then her 
pride in her son’s progress. Is there a boy 
struggling for an education whose pulses 
do not throb more quickly as he reads how 
she drained all available libraries for books 
in order to keep pace with him intellectu- 
aliy, and even learned scraps of Horace that 
she might bring them into her conversation 
with ‘‘colleged men’’? 

The book is full of the perfect sympathy 
which existed between Margaret and herson, 
but nowhere is it more delicately set forth 
than at the critical stage when he is cross- 





MARGARET OGILVY.* 

ing the mysterious boundary between child- 
hood and boyhood. A real horror seizes 
him when he realizes that the time has 
come to put away childish games. But he 
takes the shadow to his mother and she tells 
him her own experience ‘‘ which convinced 
us both that we were very like each other 
inside.’’ Thus was established an under- 
standing between the two which deepened 
as the years rojled on. By and by there 
came a day when the relations were re- 
versed, when the frail mother was grown 80 
little that it was the big, strong man who 
put his arms around her to protect her from 
the shadow of death which darkened her 
pathway. 

Let no one imagine, however, that the 
harmony between these two natures was de- 
veloped along the serious side of life alone. 
The book bubbles over with delicious 
humor, showing that the two were com- 
rades in their jovial moods as well as in all 
others. Perhaps a young college professor 
had this phase of the book in mind when he 


*This reproduction of the original etching is used by 
courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons, owners of the copy- 
right. 
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exclaimed with enthusiasm, ‘‘ You see that 
Barrie not only loves his mother but he 
actually likes her and he likes to have you 
like her, too!’’ Altogether it is a fireside 
classic and wonderfully fulfills the words of 
Phillips Brooks when he says: ‘ More is 
accomplished in this world always by the 
suggestions of motive and force than by the 
impositions of form and rule, The whole 
world is waiting to start into far higher 
action than anything yet, if one could only 
touch the springs.’’ Barrie in Margaret 
Ogilvy has touched the springs. 





THE MISTRESS OF THE MANSB. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


I have an affection for the o!d word manse, 
designating the home of the minister, and 
bringing up a throng of beautiful domestic- 
ities and simple hospitalities whenever it 
appears on the printed page. In our coun- 
try, where the pastor lives in his own hired 
house, as arule, and notin a house owned 
by the parish and set aside for the 
clergyman’s use, the ‘“‘ manse”’ has only 
a poetical meaning, but the minister’s 
wife is as dear and sweet a reality as in 
apy moss grown or ivy-mantled manse 
in the world. 

We hear it stoutly affirmed in many 
quarters that the mistress of the manse, 
as we shall call her for the sake of con- 
venience in this bit of talk, is of no 
more account in the congregation which 
her husband serves than is any other 
lady there. She is not included in the 
contract, has no stipulated obligations, 
draws no salary, is in every way inde- 
pendent and free and, so far as the 
parish is concerned, is a mere private 
gentlewoman, All of which isin a man- 
ner true. At the same time, the truth 
is at best to be accepted with qualifica- 
tions. Let it be supposed, for example, 
that the minister, marrying in his youth, 
has fallen upon those evil days which 
are the portion of the man who marries 
for beauty only; let us fancy him with 
a vain, or silly, or petulant, perhaps 
with a poorly educated and _ill-disci- 
plined, wife. Does anybody for an in- 
stant think that he will not be very 
much handicapped professionally, his career 
of usefulness impaired, by this unfortunate 
marriage? Granting that in any social posi- 
tion a man’s rank and value largely de- 
pend on the sort of a wife he bas taken to 
himself, is not the man in the ministry, 
whose} candle cannot be hidden under a. 
bushel but must shine conspicuously in the 
sight of the whole town, in a worse condi- 
tion if he have not a creditable and sen- 
sible helpmeet? 

Providentially, ministers’ wives, as I have 
known them, have been usually women of 
rare loveliness, amazing tact and charming 
discretion. They easily take precedence 
among gifted and agreeable women, and 
they take hold of their end of their hus- 
band’s work with wonderful command of 
resources and unfailing courage; for the 
instances are few in which something is not 
expected of them by the congregation, or 
else in which, expected or otherwise, they 
do not womanfully—I had almost said man- 
fully, but the other word is better—share 
the crosses and the losses of the day, con- 
ciliate the offended, soothe the irritated, 
and in many a quiet, unsuspected way sus- 
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tain their husbands in their work of love 
and constant toil. 

A popular minister’s wife makes very se- 
cure her husband’s position in a difficult 
parish. A beloved minister’s wife helps to 
win love to her husband. 

In a certain parish, where there were 
peculiarly inharmonious elements, several 
pastors in turn did their best, but retired 
vanquished from the field, Finally a man 
accepted the post, fully aware of the vari- 
ous causes of trouble, the jealousies between 
the young people and the older people, the 
feuds between certain families, and the 
clashing of interests which had made the 
church in question a reproach and a by- 
word. Meeting the brave pastor after he 
had held the position with increasing 
success for several years, I asked him 
how it was that he had not been defeated 
too. 

‘“‘Under God,”’ he said, ‘*I owe every- 
thing hereto Lizzie. She captured all hearts 
from the first. There isn’t a home in the 
parish where her influence is not felt. The 
women adore her, the young people consult 
her. She is the confidante of the whole 
congregation. I never could have gained a 
foothold here had I not been aided by my 
wife.” 

It is not every husband, nor even every 
clergyman, who is candid and discerning 
enough to see and own how large a debt he 
owes to the unselfish and gentle comrade 
who stands gallantly by his side in all life’s 
emergencies and vicissitudes. I liked the 
man who acknowledged so ungrudgingly 
the debt he owed to ‘* Lizzie.’’ 

The manse sets a pattern for many another 
household. Invited to tea at the manse 
table, the young visitor notes the simple 
courtesies and delicate politeness of the 
lady whom she admires, and absorbs some- 
thing of the latter’s loveliness and charm. 
Advice given by the pastor’s wife is ac- 
cepted and prized where it would be re- 
sented if offered by another. 

The parish has no right to exact anything 
from the wife of the minister, it is true. 
But she can no more help being influential 
than a rose can help diffusing its fragrance, 
and her natural qualifications for leader- 
ship, if these she have, cannot be hidden in 
this sphere of activity. If she does not wish 
to take the lead officially, she can still, by 
her own excellence and in virtue of the fact 
that her husband must be a leader, largely 
modify the social life of the congregation. 
She is its first lady, and all are glad to ac- 
cord her the place of eminence. 


“THE U. 8. A.” 


BY REV. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH. 


The author of the Knighthood of King 
Arthur, the chivalric Christian fraternity 
for boys, has devised a new plan for boys’ 
clubs, which is adaptable to his own plan, 
to the Boys’ Brigade, and to any group of 
boys of similar age anywhere. He calls it 
“The U. S. A.” It is a clinic in citizen- 
ship. It consists of an imitation in club 
meetings of the work of the government of 
our nation, It seems similar in some ways 
to the George Junior Republic, but it has 
been in process of development before the 
republic was started, and its essential dif- 
ferences from that will appear without 
pointing out. 

The boys are associated for the purposes 
named in the preamble of our national.Con- 
stitution, viz., ‘in order to form a more 
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perfect union, establish justice,’ etc. This 
constitution, copies of which are secured 
for all, is the constitution of the society, it 
being understood that ages, dates and facts 
there named are to be interpreted consist- 
ently with the exigencies of the case. The 
boys meet usually as the House of Repre- 
sentatives, being divided by sections so as 
to represent States. These sections elect 
each a senator from the older men of the 
community, to whom laws can be referred 
for confirmation. Unless, however, the 
adult leader requests, laws are considered 
to have passed the Senate when they pass 
the House, This leader represents the Su- 
preme Court and acts as interpreter, guide 
and friend, assuming at need any other po- 
sition in the body. The Boys’ Brigade, if 
there be one, is the national army. The 
local Castle of the Knights of King Arthur, 
if there be one, represents the voluntary 
fraternal society. The Sunday school, of 
which each boy must be a member, stands 
in a way for the church in the nation. 

The House at its first meeting elects its 
officers, the speaker and the sergeant at 
arms being the principal ones, Then law- 
making begins. A revenue must be pro- 
vided. Naturalization (initiation) fees and 
direct taxes would be suggested. The tariff 
might be brought in here. As differing 
opinions begin to appear parties arise, hold 
political conventions, frame platforms and 
nominate a president. Then political ral- 
lies and joint debates are represented. 
Finally an election is held by Australian 
ballot and the season closes in the ‘‘in- 
auguration,’’ which forms a grand public 
ceremonial, with parade by the army, mes- 
sage from the president and exercises of a 
patriotic nature to represent the evening 
festivities. If there is time before this a 
town meeting may be held and an evening 
given to a trial by jury. 

If it is desired to introduce the savings 
feature, the leader may give in return for 
all voluntary money, aside from the regular 
treasury, receipts to be known as “ national 
bank notes,’”’ redeemable in cash (‘‘ gold’’), 
and for savings of over twenty-five cents 
‘‘ government bonds ” redeemable at the 
present in cash or at their expiration (three 
or six months) with interest, To do this 
he makes a special deposit with a local sav- 
ings bank. 

The plan is inexpensive, easy to work, 
instructive, and so far has been received 
with delight by the boys and has worked 
well, It seems to be timely in view of re- 
cent revivals of patriotism and of the prob- 
lems now facing us, which even boys may 
study and should try to understand. 

I have no literature on the subject. I 
think it needs none. But I should like to 
hear from those who try the plan and to 
give any help I can. 


THE NEW WOMAN, 


Here lies a poor woman who always was busy. 

She lived under pressure that rendered her dizzy. 

She belonged to ten clubs and read Browning by 
sight, 

Showed at luncheons and teas, and would vote if 
she might. 

She served on a school board with courage and zeal, 

She golfed and she kodaked and rode on a wheel ; 

Shs read Tolstoi and Ibsen, knew microbes by name, 

Approved of Delsarte, was a ‘‘ Daughter” and 
“ Dame”’; 

Her children went in for the top education; 

Her husband went seaward for nervous prostration. 

One day on her tablets she found an hour free— 

The shock was too great, aad she died instantlee! 

—Philadelphia Record. 
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Closet and Altar 


No life is complete which does not some- 
times sit trustfully waiting to be fed by God. 





O my soul, let thine aspirations go up 
more and more after thy heavenly inheri- 
tance! ‘*The Lord is the portion of mine 
inheritance and my exceeding great re- 
ward,’’ What more than this can the com- 
passionate love of God bestow? He gives 
us life. He gives us his only Son. He 
gives us his very self. And had he known 
of anything greater in heaven, or in earth, 
he would have given that, too. In God we 
live, we are the temple of God, we possess 
God here, indeed, in spirit and in mystery, 
but there in deed and in truth. There our 
hopes will become blissful reality. There 
we shall not simply sojourn, but we shall 
dwell in a secure abode forever and ever.— 
Gerhard. 





Seek not to flee the place God placed thee in, 
For where he wills is the true place for thee; 
If thou hadst thy own choice thou couldst not 
win 
A spot all restful where no rough winds be. 
Live thou thy life, with patience sweeten it, 
Make rich the lives of others in thy walk, 
Strengthen thy soul with words of Holy Writ 
And season with sweet charity thy talk. 
—I, Fletcher. 





It often seems as if there were a sense in 
which it might be said that nothing so 
tended to keep God out of our lives as work 
for God done in a wrong and superficial 
spirit... . The Scripture reader, the Sunday 
school teacher, the evangelist, the minister, 
the working laymen—all of them, I am 
sure, have felt how religious work tries to 
push out religious thought and to kill the 
soul’s receptivity. Thought made practi- 
cal, turned into duty, tends to become like 
air turned into wind. ... The more ear- 
nestly you are at work for Jesus, the more 
you need times when what you are doing 
for him passes totally out of your mind 
and the only thing worth thinking of seems 
to be what he is doing for you. That is the 
real meaning of the days of discouragement 
and self-contempt which come to all of us, 
O fellow laborers for the Lord! —Phillips 
Brooks, 





Can God suffice for heaven and not for 
earth?—Mrs. Browning. 





Dear Father, bere 1 am, where tbou 
bast placed me. Thou dost know the 
plans for me whicb are in thy mind. 
Teach me, that 1 may knowtbem. Give 
me grace, that 1 may accomplish tbem. 
Make me strong, that 1 may fill them 
as thou dost will. am not bere for my 
own purposes, for thou God bast sent 
me into the world. Wnspirit me, O holy 
Spirit, that 1 may embody thine own 
self. Mold me, © Creator of us all, 
tbat @ may take on immortality in the 
likeness of Jesus Christ. Lead me, © 
Saviour of life, that these days on earth 
may be established in truest service and 
faitbful ministry. Bnd tbe plans of the 
bour tbat @ follow out will tben be 
thine, so tbat all the results, about 
which we tby followers are often anr- 
fous, will be thine also. Gy growth and 
transformation [ead us into rest and 
peace, that all our inner state and all 
the works of our bands may be made 
boly. We pray to thee because Christ 
Jesus opened up the way. Amen. 
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6. CHARADE FOR POETS. 
(Phonetic.) 
First. 
Lo! the true measure (every one agrees) 
For every printed verse; then do not slight me; 
For if familiar rhyme comes not with ease 
At last you are always sure to write me, 
Second. 
Behold! I am in every scribbler’s pate. 
O that despondent scribblers could but know it! 
For by my help it is that Gray is great; 
With me to aid him Poe became a poet. 
Whole, 
Ye poets, when your Jaurels faded lie, 
Cry: hollow! hollow! hollow !—that am I. 
GEORGE MEASON WHIOCHER, 


7. HIDDEN TEXT. 


A pastor said to the children one Sabbath 
morning: ‘‘My text for next Sabbath morn- 
ing’s sermon will be found in the fourteenth 
chapter of John, but which verse I will leave 
you to discover. You will find it as follows: 
Verse 9 contains the first word ; 5, the second ; 
25, the third; 22, the fourth; 3, the fifth; 20, 
the sixth; 11, the seventh; 4, the eighth; 24, 
the ninth; 17, the tenth; 29, the eleventh; 
26, the twelfth; 6, the thirteenth; 19, the 
fourteenth; 23, the fifteenth; 30, the six- 
teenth; 27, the seventeenth; 10, the eight- 
eenth; 28, the nineteenth; 31, the twentieth; 
6, the twenty-first; 12, the twenty-second.” 

PASTOR. 


8. IN MINING PARLANCE, 
(A Palindromic Medley.) 
In *E*l* A*A *1*E* all day 
Deep in the mountain’s yawning side, 
Despite his humble garb and fare, 
Hard-working, free and satisfied, 
Till Dinah, with her ***** laugh 
And bright *** curls, came visiting, 
When down our hero went, struck by 
Gay Cupid’s *** set a-wing. 
Sure never such a teasing witch 
A most adoring swain perplexed. 
One day she coyly **** him on 
To trample *** his heart the next, 
Oft he’d ***** to tell his love. 
But, ***** his dull tongue as he might, 
When she appeared his oft-conned speech 
Was all forgotten in his fright. 
He humbly shrank from ****** her, 
Nor dared he press his ***** for fear 
*Twould be in **** and her reply 
Would ***** the hopes he held so dear; 
But one day ******* grown, somehow 
With strange audacity he said: 
“T have no ****** full of gold, 
But *** of love for you instead. 
And if I build a cozy cot 
Just large enough for two,” cried he, 
‘* Would Dinah leave her gay **** court 
To share its fireside with me?” 
Her answer well might have dismayed, 
But he grew radiantly bright 
When, with a saucy look, yet sweet, 
She murmured softly, ‘* # HH!” 
MABEL P. 


9, LITERARY NAMES DEFINED. 

1. Worn by our grandmothers. 2. Comes 
froma pig. 3. An officer in English universi- 
ties. 4. A manufactured metal. 5. An an- 
swer to “‘ Which is the greater poet, William 
Shakespeare or Martin F. Tupper?” 6. Very 
fast indeed. 7. A barrier built by an edible. 
8. Eggs ofa fish. 9. 

Red as an apple, black as night, 
A heavenly sign of a perfect night. 
A. Hs P. 


10. ACROSTIC. 


Fill out the blanks with words, the initials 
of which, in order, will give the subject of the 
lines. 


Far to the north, where the ***** sweep down 
Into the sea from the mountain’s crown, 

In the embrace of the *****’s arms, 

Lies a fair island rich in charms. 

* from the sea straight the bold peaks rise, 
Lifting their heads to the cool blue skies. 
***** the shady hillsides, hidden away, 
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Softly the rippling lakelets play. 

Under the cliffs, into many a cave 

Roars and ***####* the dashing wave. 

** stand the Norway pines so tall, 

Loud from their branches the wild birds call. 

Circling about, cluster islets fair, 

Shining, **** one, like an emerald rare. 

Often the fog, like a *”*""* band, 

Softly ee both sea and land. 

When burns the summer's ****** day, 

Fashion flies ** this **** away; 

Builds her gay nests where the cool hills *##* ; 

Anchors ***** yachts in the harbors deep ; 

Floats in the Indian’s birch canoe; 

Drives ’neath the pines where the winds draw 
through ; 

Dances *** dines where no hot breath harms; 

Adds sweet music to ****’s charms. 

Though to vain things all her thoughts seem given, 

Earth’s lovely scenes should **** hearts to heaven. 

E. A. 


ANSWERS. 

1.—Rosetta Stone. 

2.—Bark, cark, dark, hark, lark, park, mark, Sark. 

3.— Duty is so divine a thing, of so satisfying an 
essence, that, like the magic tent in the Arabian 
Nights, it can shrink to the narrow limits of a 
sempstress’ attic, or expand to the dimensions of a 
mighty empire, sheltering as impartially within its 
content-wreathing folds the lowly ones of the earth 
as it does wearied kings and rulers who have 
chosen it for their roof-tree.”’ 

4.—Glean, Angle, angel, Galen. 

5.—Nineteen. 


Recent solvers include: Nillor, Middletown 
Springs, Vt., 114, 115, 116, 117; N. G. M., Boston 
Highlands, Mass., 114, 115; H. H., Sherbrooke, Que., 
114, 115, 116; M. E. H., Westfield, Mass., 114, 115; 
Bluebird, Salem, Mass., 114; M. E. Sumner, New- 
buryport, Mass., 114, 115, 116; S. T. J., Waltham, 
Mass., 114, 115; Mrs. M. A. Harrington, Webster, 
Mass., 114, 115, 116, 117; Vesta, Dover, N. H., 114. 

Two of the lists only are complete for Dec. 31. 1i@ 





HOW ONE DIES. 


Few people know how one dies. They 
have only a blindly superstitious fear and 
horror of it. The deaths which are to be 
most dreaded have little or no terror for 
most people. Now, to decide what is the 
most painful death we must look into the 
nature of pain. The greatest suffering is 
produced not by the surface or superficial 
nerves of the body, but by a disturbance at 
some important nerve center. Many deaths 
which are supposed to be accompanied by 
the most excruciating agony are almost 
painless, because only the outer nerves are 
affected. The most familiar example is 
death from burning. We imagine that to 
be burned alive is the most intense torture 
conceivable. I would rather be burned to 
death than die from many of the so-called 
‘*natural’’ causes. This is also true of the 
pain produced by cuts and bruises. Un- 
less such cuts go very deep or the bruises 
are very severe a death caused in this way, 
although distressing, is not as painful as 
that from many familiar diseases, 

Most of the railroad and tro)ley-car acci- 
dents injure people in just thisway. Death 
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from such causes is more distressing to rel- 
atives. It is grievous to see a body man- 
gled or cut and bruised. We dread sucha 
death and imagine that it is the most pain- 
ful. But for the victim of such an accident 
the actual pain is not as great as people 
fancy. A severe shock produces a dulling 
or numbing effect upon the system. This 
is a most merciful provision of nature. A 
man who falls from a high place is likely 
to be unconscious before he reaches the 
ground. The victims of railroad disasters 
as arule have their senses dulled, and itis 
— the same with a person who is burned 
alive. 

On the other hand, some diseases cause 
at the end the most intense agony. The 
most painful death a man can die is from 
tetanus or lockjaw. In this disease the 
nerve centers are so affected that the mus- 
cles are set or knotted together rigidly, so 
that the pain is acute. The disturbance in 
this ease directly affects the spinal cord, 
and this quickly spreads to the brain. It is 
impossible for any one who has never seen a 
death from lockjaw to appreciate the ter- 
rors of it. Fortunately this disease is rare. 
It is a mistake to believe that the most vio- 
lent deaths are necessarily painful. As a 
rule whenever patients are violent they are 
delirious and unconscious of their pain. 

The easiest death to die is where the pa- 
tient is absolutely unconscious. That is to 
say, they pass from sleep, or a condition 
which closely resembles it, to death. The 
great majority of deaths occur in this way. 
In most diseases as the end approaches 
there is a gradual failing of the faculties, so 
that the end is quite painless.—Dr. A. P. 
Smith, in Journal of Hygiene. 

ees" aoa 

‘* How do you grow good?” 

“God is always trying to make me good, 
and I try not to hinder him.’’—George Mac- 
Donald. 
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THESE pic- 
tures, sent us 
by a friend of 
™ the Corner, 
were provided 
by the courtesy 
of **Platt, 
photographer, 
Nantucket.” 
They represent 
scenes in that 
grand old 
island on our 
Atlantic shore, 
whose unique 
beauty is only equaled by its interesting 
history. The quaint lanes may be 
recognized by those who have voyaged 
in vacation time to this kingdom in 
the sea, but the larger picture 
will require explanation—at least, in 
order to be understood by ‘‘off- 
islanders.’’ 

Anybody on Naatucket could tell 
you who its ‘Pilgrim Fathers” were 
and when they landed. Thomas Macy, 
accompanied by Edward Starbuck and 
Isaac Coleman, fleeing from perse- 
cution on the Merrimack, sailed across 
Massachusetts Bay, around ‘ the bleak 
and stormy cape,” 





And on Nantucket’s naked isle, 
Drew up his boat at last— 
as described, no doubt with some po 
etical license, in Whittier’s ‘“‘ Exiles.” 
That was in 1659. The island was 
then inhabited only by [Indians and 
dogs. A little later the pioneer boat- 
men were joined by other families 
from the same region—Coffins (Tris- 
tram Coffin was a great man among 
them), Barnards, Mayhews, Husseys, 
Gardners, etc. Peter Folger came over 
from Martha’s Vineyard because he was a 
surveyor and a “learned and pious’’ in- 
terpreter to the Indians. These and a few 
other names have continued common in the 
island to this day. Peter Folger’s daughter 
was Benjamin Franklin’s mother. It is said 
the highest genealogical honor is to be 
descended from the Coffins, through the 
Starbucks—or vice versa! A gentleman, 
who bears one of these names, told me the 
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The Conversation Corner. 


other day that he was descended from the 
other family in five different lines. 

Almost from the first there were two 
great lines of industry. One was fishing, 
which ultimately became whaling, 


Until to every wind of heaven 
Nantucket’s sails were spread. 


After the discovery of petroleum, whale 
oil was no longer needed for light, and that 
immense business entirely disappeared. 
The other industry was raising sheep. 
This brings us to the picture. The sheep 
were pastured in common on the prairie- 
like lands of the island. The rest of the 
story is kindly furnished by one of our Cor- 
ner members, who of course is descended 


6 he ae goes 
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from one of the families named above—per- 
haps from the Coffins, Starbucks, etc., also, 


NANTUCKET, Mass. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: The Nantucket shear- 
ing is not within my remembrance, having 
been given up in 1848. But I obtained a good 
account of it from relatives who lived during 
those glorious times when the whale fishery 
was at its hight and the shearing was the 
principal event of the year. It was held as 
near the 20th of June as possible, so that the 
washing of the sheep could be done on Friday 
and Saturday, leaving Sunday for the sheep 
to dry their wool; the shearing would then 
be on Monday and Tuesday. Those were gala 
days for all the isiand. The people dressed 
in their best clothes, rode in the old two- 
wheeled carts—like the one in the picture you 
sent me—out to Miacomet Pond, southwest of 
the town, and one of the loveliest spots on the 
island. 

The sheep from the eastern and from the 
western parts of the island were driven by 
their owners to this pond. Here were built a 
great many pens, as in the picture. A clerk 
counted the sheep as they were driven in and 
recorded the number after the owner’s name. 
Each man was allowed sheep according to his 
land. If it was found that he had more sheep 
than his land would feed, he must either buy 
more land or get rid of his sheep. 

There were tents scattered about over the 
grounds. Some were used for dancing to the 
music of *‘ Blind Frank’s”’ fiddle. This old 
man lived somewhere “on the Cape,”’ as Nan- 
tucket people call Cape Cod, and, with a queer 
character called Barney Gould, always came 
to the Nantucket shearing. There were other 
tents where “shearing buns,’ lemonade and 
other delicacies were sold. Each owner pro- 
vided a huge dish of baked beans and pork for 
his shearers. 

As time went on the men who owned the 
most sheep did not own any land, and as the 
land owners naturally did not want other peo- 
ple’s —— pastured on their land, a great deal 
of quarreling ensued, which at last brought 
about the abandonment of the sheep raising 
to a great extent, although small flocks have 





















been kept eversince. In those times thesheep 
roamed over the commons at will, and even 
came into the town, where they became a 
great nuisance. People had to have high 
fences around their gardens to keep them out, 
and even then some of the sheep would open 
the gates with their horns and walk in. 
At one time from seven to ten thousand 
sheep lived on the commons. Without fences 
driving over the commons is beautiful in 
summer and autumn. 
Yours truly, Juxra B. 

There was still another thing to be ex- 
plained. The photograph from which this 
cut was taken had inscribed on the cart 
these strange words: 

*Twas*' tew I can’t and tew I can,” 
All the way to the shearing pen! 

What could this mean? At last I found 
@ poem, writ- 
ten in 1844, 
called ‘The 
Harper,’”’ de- 
scribing the 
arrival of the 
fiddler from 
‘*coofdom ’’ 
(that is, from 
the mainland, 
or the ‘‘ conti- 
nent’’) and 
his part in 
the festival, 
every stanza 
ending with 
the same re- 
frain. This 
is one ex- 
ample: 






Coppers from many a hand were wrung, 
As wading through the sand he sung: 
’Tis “ tew [ can’t and tew I can,” 

All the way to the shearing pen! 


After considerable inquiry I received this 
from our Nantucket correspondent: 

I am glad to be able to tell you at last on 
good authority the meaning of the couplet, 
“TewI can’t and tew I can.” Blind Frank 
could play only two dancing tunes. Beinga 
‘‘coof,”” he pronounced two, tew, and can, 
ken. There were no more than these two 
lines. The dancing tunes had no words. 

I suppose there is not room now to tell 
you of my Nantucket vacation twenty years 
ago: boarding with Captain Nickerson, the 
last survivor of the famous whale-wrecked 
ship ‘“‘Essex’’ (when the crew were in an 
open boat eighty-seven days); driven over to 
‘*Sconset’’ by Captain Fisher and sailed to 
the ‘‘ Haul-over’’ by young Hussey and the 
principal of the Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin 
School (who proved to be a schoolmate of 
mine in early boyhood); visiting Ratliffe, 
the old British sailor who was on the *‘ Belle- 
pheron,’’ which carried Napoleon to St. 
Helena, and—that was a memorable week! 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR FEB, 7. Acts 4: 32-5: 11, 
TRUE AND FALSE GIVING. 
BY REV. A. B. DUNNING, D. Dz. 


The first great obstacle to the growth of the 
new cburch came from its enemies without. 
We have seen how their first attack was re- 
pulsed. The second great obstacle arose within 
the church. This lesson tells us how it was 
met and overcome. But in order to appre- 
ciate the gravity of the trial and peril we 
have set before us: 

I. A picture of the prosperous church. It is 
a special privilege to belong to a new church. 
Its members all know one another. They are 
interested in one another’s welfare. Their 
communion is delightful. Their sacrifices for 
the church are sweetened dy their fellowship. 
This first Christian church, many of whose 
members had been personally acquainted with 
Jesus, must have been a community with rare 
experiences. The light and warmth of the 
Holy Spirit pervaded its meetings. 

These Christians do not seem in the first 
few years to have apprehended clearly the 
missionary charge which Christ left with 
them [Acts 1:8]. They still tarried in Jeru- 
salem. But many of them were poor, while 
others were well to do. They remembered 
the words of the Lord Jesus, ‘‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’”’ The church 
needed money, and contributions were liber- 
ally made in the very spirit in which God 
gave to them all. This generous giving won 
attention and admiration. It helped to spread 
the gospel, because it showed what characters 
were prcduced by the gospel. Among these 
noble givers was a real estate owner named 
Joseph. He was filled with the Holy Spirit 
and a man of influence. He knew how to say 
the right word at the right time to comfort, 
encourage and lead forward the brethren. 
After a while they came to call him Barnabas, 
which means one who leads and consoles. 
He saw the pressing need for money. Moved 
by the Holy Spirit, he sold some of his real 
estate and laid the proceeds at the feet of the 
apostles to be used for the church. That in- 
stance of true giving, with others, led to: 

IL. The first apostasy in the church. That 
was a startling instance of false giving. It 
consisted in: 

1, Surrender to Satan. The facts were these: 
A married couple, presumably young, had 
united with the church, They were impressed 
by the generous gift of Barnabas and the es- 
teem he received. They owned land also. 
They, too, had already names as full of mean- 
ing as the one the people had given Joseph. 
Ananias meant “ favored of the Lord.”’ Sap- 
phira meant “ beautiful,’ Why should not 
their influence be as great as that of Barna- 
bas? They talked together about it. They 
agreed to sell some land, as Barnabas had 
done, and lay the price of it at the apostles’ 
feet. But they thought they could get the 
credit of generosity and the influence which 
would come from such a gift, and yet privately 
retain part of the money. They tried their 
plan and thus permitted Satan to fill their 
hearts. They seld themselves to him and set 
their price as truly as Judas sold Jesus to his 
enemies for a fixed sum. They did what is 
often done in the church today. 

2. Setting a price on the Holy Spirit. They 
wanted to be filled with the Spirit as Barnabas 
was. They thought, as later on Simon of Sa- 
maria thought, that they could buy the Holy 
Spirit ard use the purchase to make a great 
impression on others, They thought they 
could, in making a gift, drive a sharp bargain 
for the greatest gift. Is it unusual now for men 
inthe church to show a devotion and generos- 
ity which they do not feelin order to gain in- 
fluence and a reputation for goodness? Often 
when the contribution box goes round Ana- 
nias and Sapphira are glad that no Peter is at 
hand to ask them, ‘‘ Tell me whether ye sold 
the land for so much.” 

3. Pride and covetousness. They cared more 
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for the applause of men than for the approval 
of Christ—more for the good opinion of others 
than for the character which deserves it. But 
they cared most for money. They sought to 
buy popularity and power and not pay for 
them. Money is a good thing. It opens the 
way to great opportunities, enjoyments and 
power to bestow blessings on our fellowmen. 
But when it is sought for selfish ends, the 
love of it becomes a root of every kind of evil. 
All classes are exposed to the temptation. 
The poor may be as covetous as the rich, and 
often are more so, charging God and society 
with withholding unjustly from them what 
they most crave. 

4. Lying to God. Ordinary lyirg destroys 
confidence among men. It kills business. It 
undermines government. It ruins character. 
The hard times of the last few years are 
largely the consequence of lying for gain. 
But this sin of Ananias was more than ordi- 
nary lying. It was an attempt to cheat the 
Holy Spirit while professing to be controlled 
by him. If it had succeeded it would have 
placed the new church in a false position be- 
fore the world. It would have undone the 
work which Christ came todo. No professing 
Christian can pretend to be what he is not for 
the sake of winning respect for his Christian 
character and influencing men to be good, 
without destroying himself and lying to God. 

IIL. The punishment of apostasy. We may find 
in what followed this act of Ananias and Sap- 
phira answers to questions often asked now. 

1. Who executed punishment for this sin? 
Not Peter. He pronounced no judicial sen- 
tence. He simply announced the fact of An- 
anias’s sin. He must bave been as awed as 
were the other disciples at the sudden death 
of the culprits. The shock of discovery, sud- 
denly revealing their sin in its true character, 
arrested the vital currents of their lives, and 
they sank down in a swoon which ended in 
death. Goi executed the judgment on them, 
which suggests and illustrates the fatal blow 
that must fall on all unforgiven sculs when 
the true nature of their sins is fully revealed 
to them, ‘‘ at the revelation of the Lord Jesus 
from heaven, with the angels of his power in 
flaming fire, rendering vengeance to tbem 
that know not God, and to them that obey 
not the gospel of our Lord Jesus; who shall 
suffer puvishment, even eternal destruction 
from the face of the Lord and from the glory 
of his might.” 

2. What was its purpose? It was to bless 
thechurch and the world. The lightning that 
shatters the tree is destructive, but that is only 
incidental in importance to its great work of 
purifying the atmosphere. The wholechurch, 
in its beginning, needed the lesson taught by 
this display of divine displeasure onsin. The 
world, to whom the church was carrying the 
message of salvation, needed to know that 
the wicked cannot dwell in God’s sight. 

3. What was its effect? [v.11] If such sins 
as this had passed unrebuked, the new stream 
of life flowing into the world would have 
been polluted at its source. The peculiar 
gift of the Holy Ghost to the new age would 
have been profaned by those who claimed to 
possess it. As Achan, stoned to death for 
covetousness and lying when the Jews en- 
tered the promised land, was a warning to 
the nation for ages, so even to this day the 
church is blessed by the judgment which fell 
on Ananias and Sapphira. The world still, 
through that testimony, acknowledges that 
Christ’s followers renounce the sins of cove- 
tousness and bypocrisy, and still men believe 
that judgment at last is sure to be executed 
on liars and hypocrites by him who always 
abhors sin and loves righteousness. 


—_ 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Jan. 31-Feb. 6. Growth by Consecra- 
tion. Rom. 12: 1, 2; 2 Peter 3: 8-18; Eph. 
2: 13-22; 4: 14-16. 
Individual growth 1n love, joy, service, character, 
Church growth in numbers, power, ministration, 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
HISTORY OF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR 
LIBERTY. 


Readers of Harper’s Magazine will recall 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s recent papers upon 
this subject, which have been a conspicu- 
ous attraction to its readers. They have 
now been collected into two handsome vol- 
umes, They contain a graphic and pictur- 
esque study of German history from about 
1806 to 1814, years crowded with events 
pregnant with significance to the then future 
of Germany. The salient features of politi- 
cal and military development are discrim- 
inated with good judgment, and are woven 
together into a narrative as scholarly as it 
is spirited. The style is more popular and 
vivacious than is common in works of this 
class, but its naturalness and enthusiasm 
add to the interest and value of the work. 

It is largely, of course, a history of indi- 
viduals. Recounting at the outset the story 
of the execution of John Palm, the book- 
seller, it also gives prominence to the char- 
acter and story of Queen Louise of Prussia, 
and to those of Gneisenau, Scharnhorst, 
Yorck, Stein and Bliicher, as well as of 
Frederick William ILI., king of Prussia, 
Alexander, the czar of Russia, and Napo- 
leon I. Justice also is done to the edu- 
cational and patriotic services of Jahn, 
Kérner and others, Mr, Bigelow is frank 
and sometimes slashing in his criticisms, 
an enthusiastic admirer of patriotic wis- 
dom, patience and gallantry, and having a 
natural and intense contempt for the politi- 
cal shufflings of the Prussian king and the 
military incompetence of many of his gen- 
erals, His comments on the military quali- 
ties of Napoleon also are suggestive. Much 
has been written of late by others in regard 
to the alleged decay of Napoleon’s powers 
after the retreat from Moscow. Mr. Bige- 
low believes that in general, when he con- 
ducted a battle himself, he displayed abili- 
ties equal to those of his best days, but that 
sickness, discouragement and the incompe- 
tence of his subordinates handicapped him 
heavily. 

The especially valuable feature of the 
book is its portrayal of the gradual, deter- 
mined and at last successful development, 
during the period described, of a military 
spirit generally prevalent, even among the 
peasantry, and of a military training in- 
spired by lofty patriotism throughout a 
crushed and beaten nation. After Jena, 
which was simply the annihilation of the 
Prussian forces by Napoleon’s armies, in 
spite of the gay confidence with which the 
incompetent Prussians had gone out to bat- 
tle, Napoleon had literally trodden Prussia 
under foot for several years, treating it not 
only like a conquered province, in defiance 
of treaties, but subjecting it and its rulers 
to indignities and cruelties difficult to be 
believed were they not so abundantly estab- 
lished, But, owing to the enthusiasm and 
versatility of Gneisenau, Scharnhorst, Stein, 
Jahn and others, Prussia was lifted out of 
even 80 debased and depressed a political 
aud moral condition, and, in spite of the 
cowardly subservience of her king to the 
least demand of the French emperor, ele- 
vated to the position of a well-disciplined 
and victorious military power. 

Thus the foundation was laid for her fu- 
ture greatness. And it is noticeable that 
the idea of German unity, which was real- 
ized at the close of the Franco-Prussian 
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war, was in the hearts of these popular 
leaders from the beginning of their endeav- 
ors. The work confirms, on the whole, the 
generally prevalent impression of most of 
its leading characters, Napoleon, Alexander, 
Frederick William III., Metternich, Talley- 
rand, Bernadotte and others, But it brings 
into deserved prominence the names of the 
German patriots, generals and statesmen 
whom we have mentioned already, to whom 
pre-eminently was owing the new growth of 
Prussian life and progress, and who have 
not always received the credit fairly due. 
Mr. Bigelow has traversed Germany fre- 
quently and in all directions, often in ‘his 
canoe, not only studying the archives and 
other accredited sources of information but 
also visiting battlefields, acquainting him- 
self with the recollections of surviving vet- 
erans or their children, and taking every 
pains to make his work a thorough and 
trustworthy treatise. That he also has ren- 
dered it more than ordinarily entertaining 
no reader will deny. It is illustrated freely 
and admirably and the two volumes are 
handsomely bound, [Harper & Bros. $5.00.] 


RELIGIOUS, 


The late Rev. John P. Coyle, D. D., who 
died while pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Denver, about three years 
ago, was one of the most able men of his 
age in our ministry and had before him a 
brilliant future, not only in respect to dis- 
tinction, but to what he prized unspeak- 
ably more highly, usefulness. A volume of 
his sermons, entitled The Imperial Christ 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50], has just 
been issued, to which President Gates of 
Iowa College has supplied a biographical 
introduction. Dr. Coyle, undoubtedly, was 
regarded by many as dangerously radical in 
respect to theological belief, but no one 
can read these sermons without feeling that, 
although they are unconventional in phra- 
seology and although doubtless he did not 
hold some of the doctrines of the fathers in 
their ancient form, the essential principles 
of the Bible, nevertheless, are honored and 
asserted, and some of the most characteris- 
tic of the old faiths are strongly empha- 
sized. They illustrate the preaching of a 
man on fire with the spirit of a divine mis- 
sion to his fellowmen, and comparatively 
careless of form provided he can get at the 
heart of things and impress his hearers for 
their good. We have found him, as here 
represented, far less in sympathy with so- 
called new views of truth than he has been 
charged with being and, although we 
should have expressed some things differ- 
ently, we gladly concede the strength and 
beauty and Christian consistency of these 
discourses as a whole. The book will do 
much to add to his hold upon those who 
knew him and will extend his reputation 
among those who were strangers to him 
personally.—In connection with the sev- 
eral volumes of stories by Mrs. Stowe, to 
be mentioned below, appears a volume of 
her Religious Studies, Sketches and Poems 
{Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50]. This, 
too, in its own different way, appeals ten- 
derly and powerfully to the Christian pub- 
lic, and many who do not call themselves 
Christians will enjoy it and be benefited by 
it. 

American Presbyterianism in Iis Develop- 
ment and Growth (Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and S. S. Work. 75 cents] is 
hy Rev. Dr. R. M. Patterson. It is perhaps 
sufficient to describe it as a short, compact 
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and clear statement of the history and char- 
acter of Presbyterianism in this country, 
as viewed from the inside, Its facts are of 
general interest and it is a useful handbook 
which Presbyterians and many others will 
consult.——In the College of the Apostles 
[F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents] Rev. J. J. 
Vance, D.D., has furnished a series of 
character studies of the apostles with some 
lessons thereby suggested. He has endeav- 
ored to portray the apostles successively so 
as to make them seem real to readers of to- 
day and has attained a considerable degree 
of success. The book will help to interest 
young people as well as their elders in the 
personality of the disciples and in their 
work,——-Prof, A. C. Zenos has written A 
Compendium of Church History [Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication and S. S. Work. 
$1.00] and Prof. John Dewitt has furnished 
its introduction. The book apparently is 
intended to supply the ordinary needs of 
theological students and clergymen and a 
large number of the laity also will appreci- 
ate it. Its conciseness has caused some 
statements which need qualification, for 
example, its statement that the Jamestown 
Colony in Virginia prospered materially 
and increased in numbers, implying that its 
career from the first was successful. The 
original colony was practically abandoned, 
as a matter of fact, but was soon resettled 
and then was made a success. But, as a 
summary containing only the principal 
facts of church history, the book deserves 
commendation. It is as complete a work 
upon the subject as thousands of readers 
care for or need. 

The Mosaic Authorship of the Pentateuch, 
by Dr. D. MacDill [W. J. Shuey. $2.00], 
is a restatement of the arguments for the 
traditional view and an attempted refutation 
of the opinions of many prominent schol- 
ars of today. The author traces their ori- 
gin to the celebrated French philosopher, 
Voltaire, hoping thus to discredit them. 
Facts, however, must stand or fall accord- 
ing to their own merits. The absence of 
any further contribution to our knowledge 
makes the book unnecessary and of little 
value.——A Narrow Aze in Biblical Critét- 
cism, by Rev. C. L. Caverno [Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. $1.00], has an entirely different 
tone. He is far from accepting the views 
of the higher critics, but he treats them 
with all courtesy. The book is written ina 
broad and reverent spirit and abounds in 
suggestive thoughts, It cannot fail to be 
helpful to all its readers. 

Two or three volumes on the Bible are at 
hand, One of them is entitled When, How 
and By Whom Was the Bible Written? 
[F. H. Revell Co, 75 cents]. The author 
is Rev. James Todd, D. D., and it answers 
these questions in a terse and readable man- 
ner, going somewhat into detail, and is serv- 
iceable.——Another is Helps to the Study 
of the Bible [Henry Frowde. 60cents]. The 
successive books of the Bible are taken up 
and the important facts concerning them 
are stated, and there is a great deal of mis- 
cellaneous material touching the political 
conditions of the Bible lands, their geog- 
raphy, geology, botany, animals, etc., and 
concerning the Jewish nation, its customs 
and other characteristics. A small con- 
cordance is appended, The work is a com- 
prehensive and useful compilation, although 
portions of it, notably the concordance, are, 
perhaps necessarily, printed in type too 
fine for most people’s eyes. 

The Preachers’ Tool Basket |W. B. 
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Ketcham. 50 cents] is one of those com- 
monplace aids for feeble ministers which 
any self-respecting person should be 
ashamed to use. It contains outlines of 
sermons, offered especially to those who 
have to prepare discourses at very short 
notice. Hereisan example: ‘‘ Learn of me. 
Mark 6: 29. Jesus is the great teacher, for 
he will teach us to know God, to love God, to 
serve God and to enjoy God.”’ If any Con- 
gregational minister is so lacking in self- 
respect as to be willing to appropriate out- 
lines which are not his own and so weak 
minded as to be unable to think out such 
an outline as that for himself, even at the 
shortest conceivable notice, he may be glad 
to buy this book. There is a limit beyond 
which the effort to help men to think for 
themselves becomes not only dangerous but 
foolish, and we believe this book to have 
passed it.——Object Lessons for Children 
{F. H. Revell Co. $1.25], by Rev. C. H. 
Tyndal, Ph. D., contains a number of short 
and well-conceived sermons for children. 
We like it very well and cheerfully com- 
mend it. It has a few illustrations. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Rev. G. H. Emerson, D. D., has written a 
life of Alonzo Ames Miner, S. T. D., LL. D. 
[Universalist Pub, House. $2 00], the great 
Universalist leader in this region for the 
last half-century. Dr. Miner certainly was 
a remarkable map, singularly versatile in 
his powers, and deservedly honored and 
beloved even beyond the bounds of his own 
branch of the church. He was a distin- 
guished preacher, a zealous reformer, an 
able organizer and executive and a promi- 
nent educator, serving for a term of years 
as the president of Tufts College. From 
every point of view he was a man of pro- 
nounced individuality, fearless, enthusias- 
tic, aggressive and efficient in behalf of 
every cause which he believed to be good. 
That he was not always wise is no more 
true of him than of most other men pos- 
sessing the same general characteristics, 
but that he often was unwise enough to 
permanently injure his credit no one will 
assert. Dr. Emerson has written a very 
interesting biography of him, a little repe- 
titious and perhaps a little more eulogistic 
at times than calm judgment must approve, 
but, nevertheless, a clear, impressive and 
essentially faithful representation of his 
subject. Dr. Miner was one of the three or 
four great leaders in the Universalist de- 
nomination, Murray and Ballou perhaps be- 
ing the two others who were in some re- 
spects his superiors. Beginning his minis- 
try at a time when the Universalists were 
distrusted by evangelical Christians, and 
not without some reason apart from the- 
ological differences, inasmuch as their 
churches sometimes did not celebrate the 
sacraments and consisted of little more than 
loosely organized audiences, he lived to see 
the denomination become well knit together 
and largely efficient. And it was due pre- 
eminently to his own endeavors that he 
himself and his ministerial associates be- 
came respected as generally as other min- 
isters. His portrait, which forms the fron- 
tispiece, is a fine likeness and suggests the 
stalwart and admirable character of the 
man. The volume is a valuable addition to 
Universalist literature in particular and to 
biographical works in general. 

The Life of Roger Sherman [A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $2.00], by L. H. Boutell, is a 


clear and well-arranged volume, lacking 
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somewhat in enthusiasm, but giving a calm 
and well-ordered record of the eareer of its 
distinguished subject. There is great value, 
in these days of superficial thinking and 
frequent political corruption, in volumes 
which set before young men thus plainly 
and impressively the sterling character and 
honorable fame of such self-educated, un- 
selfish, large-minded and immensely useful 
citizens as Roger Sherman, and Mr. Bon- 
tell deserves praise for his work, which will 
do good service.——Under this same head 
may be fairly classified Mr. Curtis Guild’s 
new book, A Chat about Celebrities [Lee & 
Shepard. $1.50]. It is the story of the au- 
thor’s ‘‘extension,’’ in the now familiar 
manner, of his copy of the late Mr. James 
T. Fields’s Yesterdays with Authors from 
one volume to four, by the insertion of por- 
traits, manuscripts and other material relat- 
ing to the persons there referred to. Many 
of them Mr. Guild has known personally 
and he has been exceptionally fortunate in 
securing memorials of others. The long in- 
dex of the book contains a surprising num- 
ber of distinguished names, and what he 
has to say about each is of interest in itself 
and is said in a delightful, companionable 
manner. He takes the reader into both his 
library and bis confidence and the book is 
rich in exceptionally enjoyable material. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Two volumes illustrating the late Prof. 
G. C. Robertson’s philosophical work have 
been edited from notes of his lectures at 
University College in London by Caroline 
A. F. Rhys Davids. One is Elements of 
General Philosophy [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00]. Professor Robertson was 
not only a profound scholar and an expert 
and successful teacher in his department, 
but was to some extent an original investi- 
gator. He was not in entire sympathy with 
the individualism of the last century and 
labored earnestly to show the continuous 
evolution of philosophical thought, believ- 
ing that the evolutionary point of view 
must be adopted in order to give full value 
to the experientialism of the present, and 
that the best rationalistic teaching, espe- 
cially that of Kant, also is of immense value 
in accomplishing the same result. The 
present volume includes seventeen lectures, 
in which are presented an outline history of 
Western philosophy and a study of its three 
main problems. Two lectures on logic and 
ethics complete the first part of the book. 
In the second part are ten special lectures 
intended to serve advanced students as a 
course of reading. The specialist in this 
line, to whom of course such a work chiefly 
appeals, will prize the book as embodying 
the conscientious and valuable labor of a 
competent and discriminating scholar. The 
other volume, which should be read in con- 
nection with the foregoing, is Professor 
Robertson’s Elements of Psychology [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00]. It is offered not 
merely as an introduction to psychology 
and also to philosophy, but also, as the ed- 
itor remarks, as an introduction to philoso- 
phy by way of psychology, more especially 
to philosophy under the aspect of theory of 
knowledge (epistemology) by way of the 
psychology of the process of coming to 
know. The volume is an elementary trea- 
tise, but none the less to be commended for 
its ability. 

The Method of Darwin [A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.00], by Frank Cramer, is a careful 
study of Darwin’s works asa basis for an 
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analysis of scientific method, It was wise 
to select the writings of a single author for 
the writer’s purpose, and it is important 
that the method of such a scholar as Dar- 
win should be comprehended as thoroughly 
as the results which it has enabled him to 
reach, The author has not endeavored to 
discuss Darwin’s method exhaustively but 
suggestively, and he has done this with 
sufficient clearness and fullness to render 
the work well worth respect.——Kinder- 
garten Principles and Practice [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00], by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin and Nora A. Smith, is well described by 
its title. It is a thorough and sensible, and 
at the same time a bright and inspiring, 
study of kindergarten work, in its purposes, 
methods and results. The value of kinder- 
garten schools may be said to have been tri- 
umphantly demonstrated long ago, and such 
a treatise as this will do much to extend 
their usefulness.——Suggestions for Kinder- 
garten Work [C. W. Bardeen. 50 cents], by 
Marion Strickland, is a small book in the 
same line. It condenses into brief compass 
a great deal of valuable material and will 
be found practically serviceable. 

Studies in Historical Method [D. C. Heath 
& Co. 70 cents] is by Mary S. Barnes. 
This, too, is a little book, but not less 
useful on that account. It is eminently 
practical, and points out how method is, or 
ought to be, determined by the nature of 
history, by the historic sense and by the 
aim of historical study, and how the princi- 
ples of method should be applied to history 
in our high schools. There is also a short 
but valuable bibliography of volumes about 
method.——Another school History of the 
United States [Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.04] 
has been compiled by Dr. W. A. Mowry and 
Mr. A. W. Mowry. It is necessarily too 
much condensed for reading use, but is a 
fine example of successful presentation of 
the distinguishing facts in our national 
career. The topical arrangement has been 
followed, yet without needless sacrifice of 
chronology. The material of the book 
seems to be well proportioned, the style is 
good, it is illustrated lavishly and well, and 
an admirable feature is the introduction in 
marginal notes of extracts from historical 
authorities, often original. The book seems 
to be more than ordinarily well adapted to 
actual use.——Mrs. Elizabeth S, Kirkland’s 
series of Short Histories, which we have 
had occasion to commend more than once, 
has been supplemented by a Short History 
of Italy [A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.25], which 
begins as far back as 476 A. D. and comes 
down to 1878. It is notably readable and 
tells the story of Italy, being not intended 
for study and recitation, although it might 
be so used, so much as for the impartation 
of knowledge by absorption. The style is 
popular and often graphic and we have no- 
ticed no inaccuracies. It tells clearly and 
entertainingly the story of Italy, which in 
some of its features is exceptionally pictur- 
esque as well as valuable. 

Mr. ©. A. Hobbs has prepared The Ele- 
ments of Plane Geometry [A. Lovell & Co. 
75 cents], having had carefully in mind the 
aim to develop the reasoning faculty of the 
pupil rather than the memory, yet yithout 
putting upon the student more than his 
mind justly may be expected to master. 
Educators will find the book thoroughly 
worthy in its way.——The Earth and Its 
Story [Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.00] is by 
Prof. Angelo Heilprin. It is a first book 
about geography. It blends scientific know]l- 
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edge, simplicity of method and intelligibil- 
ity of language very successfully and its 
illustrations are as superior in excellence as 
they are abundant if number. It is a com- 
pact and rewarding treatise, which em- 
bodies the features most desirable in such a 
work in an unusually successful degree. —— 
The issue of the ninth edition of Mr. R. P. 
Williams’s Laboratory Manual of Inorganic 
Chemistry is evidence of the successful 
adaptation of the work to the purpose 
which it was intended to fulfill. An exam- 
ination of it will intensify this conviction. 
It treats one hundred topics in general, 
qualitative and quantitative chemistry ina 
learned but lucid fashiou.——Two more 
volumes in the Studies in English Classics, 
edited by Dr. H. B. Sprague, are Shake- 
speare’s Tempest and his Midsummer Night's 
Dream [Silver, Burdett & Co. Each 60 
cents]. They are out in the familiar form 
with tasteful type and scholarly notes.—— 
Part I, Autumn [Ginn & Co. 35 cents], 
edited by Francis L. Strong, is the opening 
number of All the Year Round, a reading- 
book about nature for children. It intro- 
duces them simply and pleasantly to many 
animals and plants and is well illustrated. 
Messrs, Ginn & Co. also send us Prepara- 
tory Latin Composition, by Mr. F. P. Moul- 
ton, aided by Mr. W. C. Collar. The book 
is intended to supplement daily work in 
translation and to promote intelligent mas- 
tery of the peculiarities and even the in- 
tricacies of the language, It is thoroughly 
up to date in all respects.——Some of the 
material of Greek Inflection, published ten 
years ago, has been reproduced by Mr. B. F. 
Harding in the Strong and Weak Inflection 
in Greek [Ginn & Co. 60 cents]. An ap- 
pendix is added upon Latin inflection. It 
deals with fundamental principles in a 
practical and expert fashion.——T wo more 
volumes of Heath’s Modern Language Se 
ries are Le Conscrit de 1813, by Erckman- 
Chatrain, edited by Prof. O. B. Super, and 
Bataille de Dames, by Scribe and Legouvé, 
edited by Prof. B. W. Wells, Ph. D. [65 and 
25 cents]. They are furnished with suffi- 
cient but not superfluous: notes, and the 
former of the two volumes has a vocabu- 
lary. They will do good service as readers. 
——Prof. C. B. Goold also has prepared a 
volume of Tales from Hauff [Ginn & Co. 
80 cents], issued after much the same 
method and intended and adapted to do 
similar service for the student of German. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A course of popular patriotic lectures, by 
Rev. David Gregg, D. D., has been gathered 
into the volume Makers of the American 
Republic [E. B, Treat & Co. $1.50]. They 
have been delivered in public with large 
acceptance, They are full of a sturdy pa- 
triotism and they set forth an interpreta- 
tion and application of history which in the 
main is trustworthy and which cannot fail 
to have a valuable influence, but it is to be 
regretted that greater accuracy was not 
attained in respect to some facts. Who 
would suppose, for example, that this au- 
thor would repeat the old and repeatedly 
exposed slander, that the Puritans burned 
witches! It was bad enough to hang them, 
but this is the worst which the Puritans 
did. Moreover, does he really mean that 
“throughout the nations of Europe they 
were burned by the thousands and tens of 
thousands’? ? There is more to be said in 
favor of the new theory, that the Pilgrims 
owed many of their important institutions 
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cept for substance, but he has left an exag- 
gerated impression in this respect. We 
question, also, the wisdom of introducing 
the story of the Courtship of Miles Standish 
into such a series of lectures, as if it were a 
definitely known fact, and especially as a 
conscious and deliberate illustration by 
Standish of a Biblical example.——Dr. 
David Gregg also has been furnishing a 
series of addresses to young people to the 
Treasury Magazine. A number of these 
have been gathered into a book, Ideal 
Young Men and Women [E. B. Treat & Co. 
50 cents]. They are wholesome, practical 
talks, graphic in manner, sensible in sub- 
stance and elevating in tendency. They 
read as if they might have been Sunday 
evening sermons. They will do the older 
boys and girls substantial good. Mes- 
sages of Today to the Men of Tomorrow 
[American Baptist Publication Society. 
$1.50] is a somewhat similar volume of ad- 
dresses by Rev. Dr. George E. Lorimer. 
They are brilliant in some respects and 
deal in a practical, striking way with useful 
themes. Such subjects are discussed as 
Cherishing Noble Ambitions, Migrating to 
the City, Seeking Something for Nothing, 
Cultivating a Love of Books, Dealing Hon- 
estly with Time, and they embody the 
fruits of wide reading and considerable 
active thinking. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s papers, 
which have been such conspicuous features 
of the Atlantic Monthly and the Century of 
late, have been gathered into a volume, The 
Relation of Literature to Life [Harper & 
Bros. $1.50]. The title essay, however, 
has not been printed before, but bas been 
read as a lecture at several conventions, 
The freshness and conscientiousness of Mr. 
Warner’s thinking, his large experience of 
life, his wide knowledge of literature and 
the grace of his language render such a 
volume from his pen pre eminent at once. 
Other topics discussed in the work are: 
Equality, What Is Your Culture to Me? 
Modern Fiction, the Novel in the Common 
School, etc. The book is full of delight to 
the present reader, and should be kept at 
hand in the library for the equal enjoy- 
ment of the future.——The third series of 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s LHighteenth Century 
Vignettes [Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00] deals 
with literary persons, most of whom are 
not famous, yet all of whom deserve com- 
memoration, and literary subjects equally 
full of interest. Such a paper as that on 
Dr. Richard Mead’s library, with a portrait 
of the collector, is of special interest to all 
who love books, and the paper on Thomas 
Gent, the printer, which also has a portrait, 
is a biographical sketch of a remarkable 
man, The contents of the work all have 
been printed before, mostly in periodicals. 
The portrait of Charles Lamb is one of the 
best which we have seen. 





NOTES, 

— For a Socialist, and a leader among 
them, the late William Morris left a some- 
what inconsistent fortune—over $200,000. 

— The British Museum reports additions 
during 1896 to the number of 234,337 books 
and pamphlets—a large library in themselves. 

—aA volume dealing with the life and 
speeches of the late Governor Greenhalge of 
Massachusetts is in preparation. Mr. J. R. 
Nesmith is the author. 

—— New magazines continue to appear in 
England, and most of them live and appear to 


to the Dutch, which Dr, Gregg seems to ac- | 
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prosper. The English were somewhat late in 
acquiring the taste for the popular magazine, 
but now they hardly can satisfy it sufficiently. 





—— A subscription list has been opened at 
the Boston Public Library for the purchase of 
a bust of Sir Walter Scott to be placed in the 
Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey. It is 
supplementary to a similar one opened in 
England. 


— The Critic thinks that ‘‘ by the death of 
the late Horatio Hale, which occurred at Clin- 
ton, Ont., on Dec, 29, ethnology has lost a man 
who contributed more to our knowledge of 
the human races than perhaps any other sin- 
gle student.” 


— A contributor to the British Weekly 
shows that twenty years ago Samuel Neil of 
Edinburgh, in his notes in the Library edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s works, gave the same 
interpretation of Falstaff’s dying words which 
Mr. Locke Richardson, through The Critic 
and other journals in this country, has been 
claiming as a new and ingenious interpreta- 
tion. 


— A papyrus manuscript containing a 
number of the lost odes of Bacchylides, a con- 
temporary of Pindar, has come to light, ap- 
parently in the British Museum. Only about 
a hundred seattered lines from his pen were 
known to exist before. Now about five hun- 
dred consecutive lines and nearly as many 
more in separate but not irreconcilable frag- 
ments have been added to them. The author 
was one of the most important of the minor 
poets. 


BOOKS OF THE WEBK. 


Roberts Bros. Boston, 

HIstORY OF DoGmA. Vol. Il. By Dr. Adolph 
Harnack. Translated by Neil Buchanan. pp. 380. 
2.50. 

D.C. Heath & Co. Boston, 

MOLIERE’S LES FEMMES SAVANTES. Edited by 
Alcée Fortier, D. Lt. pp. 125. 30 cents. 


Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Boston, 
THE BOOK OF THE NATIVE. ByChas.G. D. Roberts. 
pp. 156. $1.00. 


W. B. Ketcham. New York. 


‘For CHRIST’SCROWN.” By David J. Burrell, D.D, 
pp. 370. $150. 

DICTIONARY OF LIVING THOUGHTS OF LEADING 
THINKERS. By 8. Pollock Linn. pp. 460. $2.00. 


Macmillan Co. New York, 
THE CHRONICLES. Edited by Richard G. Moulton, 
¥ ), pp. 275. 50 cents. 
American Baptist Publication Society. 
Philadelphia. 
INSPIRATION CONSIDERED AS A TREND. By D. W. 
Faunce, D.D. pp 251. $1.00. 


Henry T. Coates & Co, Philadelphia. 
PENNSYLVANIA COLONY AND COMMONWEALTH. 
By Sydney G. Fisher. pp. 442. $1.50. 

A. C. MeClurg & Co. Chicago. 
NATIONAL Epics. By KateM. Robb. pp.398. $1.50. 
EATING AND DRINKING. By Albert H. Hoy, M.D. 

pp. 304. $150. 
ON THE RED STAIRCASE. By M. Imlay Taylor. 
pp. 352. $1.25. 
Department of the Interior. Washington. 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 
For the year 1894-95 Vol. 2. 
Presbyterian Board of Pub. & 8. 8. Work. 
Philadelphia. 
JESUS AND CHILDREN. By Rev. Chas. E. Craven. 
15 cents. 

Open Court Pub. Co. Chicago. 

THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. By Prof. CU. H. Cornill. 
25 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 


January. THE UNITARIAN.—GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING.—CAMBRIAN.— SCHOOL REVIEW.— QUIVER.— 
CHAP-BOOK.— BOOKMAN (ENGLISH) —QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS.—AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY.—JOHN-A- DREAMS, 


February. CASSELL’s—FRANK LESLIE’S. 


—_— —=_ 


Dr. Arthur H. Pierce, ’88, the first in- 
cumbent of the Kellogg fellowship at Am- 
herst College, having completed the required 
three years of study abroad, is about to begin 
at Amherst his lectures in the department of 
philosopby. He will deliver not less than 
thirty in each of the four years remaining of 
his incumbency. This fellowship, providing 
thus for seven years full support of one in- 
cumbent and also for the publication of his 
lectures in book form, constitutes a valuable 
endowment of research, and is one of the rich- 
est prizes offered to high scholarship by any 
American institution. 
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Congregationalism in Greater Boston. 


The First Anniversary of the New Church Union Successfully Celebrated. 


The meeting in the Old South Church chapel 
last Thursday evening has never been approx- 
imately paralleled in the history of Boston 
Congregationalism. The audience of over 200 
was composed chiefly of pastors and lay dele- 
gates from most of the ninety-nine churches 
within a radius of ten miles from the State 
House. They were summoned through a let- 
ter missive sent out by the Congregational 
Church Union of Boston and Vicinity, which 
desired to submit its work forthe past year to 
the ecrutiny of the churches whose instru- 
ment it wishes to be, and to receive from 
them their Godspeed in the larger work to 
which it hopes to address itself. It was worth 
much to see so fine a representation of local 
Congregationalism. The churches had evi- 
dently selected their delegates from among 
their leading men, and the presence of well 
known and successful merchants, lawyers 
and physicians, as well as of a large number 
of younger men who are coming forward to 
bear burdens in church and state, was in itself 
a cheering sign of the reserve strength and 
vitality still characteristic of Boston Congre- 
gationalism. The pastors, moreover, were 
there in large numbers, especially the Back 
Bay and suburban contingent of them. 

Be it remembered, first of all, that this was 
not a gathering for a dinner or for social ends, 
but for illumination, deliberation and consol- 
idation of forces. It is to be hoped that it 
may become a precedent for future years. 
Once a year, surely, is not too often for the 
messengers of the churches to gather by for- 
mal appointment and consider the problems 
that are before them as a denomination. 

Pres. S. C. Darling of the Union reviewed 
its labors since it was incorporated nine 
months ago, spoke of the practical sympathy 
extended to Leyden Church, of the efforts in 
behalf of the Swedish Churcb, of the inquiry 
by committees into the needs of Berkeley 
Temple, and of other subjects of inquiry and 
discussion which had come before the execu- 
tive committee of eight business men, who 
meet on an average once a month. 

Dr. Dunning emphasized the hopefulness of 
the present outlook, pointed out special cases 
where the union might be of service in the 
way of pre-empting lots or even of restraining 
unwise undertakings, and urged the necessity 
of strengthening, first of all, our local forces. 
Dr. W. H. Davis spoke from a knowledge of 
what similar organizations are accomplishing 
in Western cities, urged that greater promi- 
nence be given the principle of fellowship, 
and deprecated the let-alone policy, which he 
considered as harmful in religious activity as 
in other departments of human industry. 
Dr. Reuen Thomas spoke with particular ap- 
preciation of down-town work with which his 
London pastorate made him familiar. He 
thought that persons leaving such churches 
and societies should, if possible, contribute to 
their endowment, and declared his hearty be- 
lief in the Congregational polity both as apos- 
tolic in its origin and as suited to our own 
times. 

Dr. Gordon said that the Union would com- 
mend itself to the churches in proportion as 
judgment, thoroughness and statesmanship 
marked its deliberations and activities. He 
believed that there was a great field for this 
work. Dr. Gordon did not refer, though 
other speakers did, to the generous part 
which the Old South has had during the last 
thirty years in extending and sustaining Con- 
gregationalism hereabouts. In that period 
for every dollar of trust funds given away it 
has raised more than two dollars from its own 
mewbers. Probably the aggregate of the 
Old South benevolences in that time would 
amount to nearly a million dollars. Ina true 
sense it is our cathedral church, and what it is 
doing on a large scale may well be imitated 


by other churches whose resources are not 80 
great but which still owe a duty to their sister 
churches. The Union cannot, of course, ex- 
pect to do anything like what the Old South 
does, but it may become its efficient ally in 
working together harmoniously for common 
ends. 

The main feature of the evening was the re- 
port presented by Rev. W. E. Barton, D.D., 
and prepared by him and three of his ministe- 
rial brethren. Never has there been such a 
complete, exact and suggestive inquiry into 
the actual condition of our churches in and 
around Boston. Many hours of labor were 
expended upon the report and tke figures are 
of great value to other denominations as well 
astoourown. We therefore surrender a gen- 
erous portion of space for the main section of 
the report. : 

It began with a glowing tribute to Boston 
as the spring and center of our Congrezatior al 
work and passed on to justify the existence of 
the Church Union as necessary to relieve the 
Home Missionary Society from their local 
work and as also necessary because the City 
Missionary Society limits its operations to the 
city proper and confines them principally to 
labor among the poor. The report went on as 
follows: 


In time past the theory of our church or- 


ganization has been something like this. If, 
in a given community, there are people of 
Congregational faith who want a church, and 
they are able to build one and pay the bills, 
they may do so, and that’s the end ofit. They 
will call a council, to be sure. The pastors 
and delegates will assemble and examine the 
confession of faith prepared by the brethren 
and the chicken salad and cold turkey pro- 
vided by the sisters, and ask their stock ques- 
tions and keep their misgivings, if they have 
any, to themselves, and let the new enterprise 
live if it can. This Spartan treatment of ex- 
posing our infants on the rocks has made 
tough youngsters, but now and then one gets 
cold and dies, and we complacently remark 
that we never really expected that church to 
live, and we look on in peace while a Metho- 
dist or Episcopal church is erected on its site. 

And when a church gets weak, through re- 
movals or a shifting of population, it has 
thrown upon it the burden of deciding for it- 
self how long it must maintain its struggle, 
and how it is to provide means for its support 
in a place where it was founded in answer to 
a divine call, but where it never was s0 much 
needed as now. 

To be sure, benevolent individuals and 
other churches and the Home Missionary So- 
ciety have all assisted in both these classes of 
cases. Figures now for the first time obtained 
show that the Massachusetts Home Mission- 
ary Society has in the last twenty-five years— 
and practically that period represents all that 
it has done in and about Boston—spent the 
following sums: For native work in Boston, 
$100,722, almost all in the last ten years from 
a special fund; for foreign work in Boston, 
$30,760. Total for work in Boston, $118 681. 
For work in the vicinity of Boston, $65,154. 
Total for all work in Boston and vicinity for 
twenty-five years, $196,636. 

The Swett. Fund of the Home Missionary 
Society has practically all been used here, 
and is now nearly exhausted. The O:d South 
has given $300,000 to Boston Congregational- 
ism in the last twenty-five years. But the 
burden has been most unequal in its distribu- 
tion, and the support, both moral and finan- 
cial, has often been less than has been de- 
served. It is perfectly evident that the ideal 
condition has not been attained. 

That we may not speak in generalities, let 
us turn to the statistics that have been care- 
fully gathered for this purpose. This is be- 
lieved to be the best and most accurate col- 


lection ever made for this purpose in Boston, 
Taking the Metropolitan Water District as 
our area, the following is true of the six lead- 
ing denominations during the past ten and 
twenty-five years. In this district are the 
following twenty-eight cities and towns: 
Boston, Nahant, Swampscott, Lynn, Saugus, 
Revere, Winthrop, Chelsea, Everett, Malden, 
Melrose, Wakefield, Stoneham, Woburn, Win- 
chester, Medford, Somerville, Cambridge, Bel- 
mont, Arlington, Lexington, Waltham, Water- 
town, Newton, Brookline, Hyde Park, Milton, 
Quincy. 
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These things deserve remark as between 
the ten and twenty-five year pericds. 

1. That both Methodists and Episcopalians, 
who have gained rapidly during the twenty- 
five year period as a whole, have gained less 
rapidly in proportion to population in the last 
ten years. The Methodist decrease of prepor- 
tionate gain has been most apparent in mem- 
bership where, taking the twenty-five year 
period as a whole, the gain was much in ex- 
cess of population (107 to 97 per cent.) and for 
the last ten years considerably less than the 
gain of population (30 per cent. to 37). But 
the Episcopalian decrease of gain, while nearly 
the same ratio as to membership (97: 122 and 
34:37) shows particularly in benevolence, 
where with an increase of benevolence of 29 
per cent. for the whole period, the last ten 
years have shown a net loss in benevolence of 
$7 695 or 7 per cent. 

2. The most marked percentage of gain has 
been that of the Presbyterians, and has been 
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almost wholly in the last ten years. They 
gained but one church and 401 members in the 
first fifteen years, and have gained seven 
churches with 1,645 members in the last ten 
years. Their total membership, however, is 
still exceedingly small, being less than one- 
tenth that of either Baptists or Congregation- 
alists, but they are growing rapidly. Their 
growth is very largely from the Provinces, 
which afford continual reservoir of strength, 
but the increase of this body in New England 
is significant, and is an evidence of the 
strength of a centralized body in planting 
new enterprises. 

3. The proportion of church membership as 
a whole is keeping pace, and apparently more 
than keeping pace, with the growth of popu- 
lation. Exact figures cannot, of course, be 
given without having at hand the statistics of 
all denominations, the smaller as well as the 
larger, but there is an apparent increase of 
considerable size, and chiefly in evangelical 
churches. 

4, The Baptist churches have made the 
largest positive gain in membership. And 
this gain has been most marked in the last 
ten years. They have gained more rapidly 
than the population, which is true of no other 
large body in the latter decade (37 to 47 per 
cent.), though none have fallen far behind the 
population. It would seem that the period of 
greatest prosperity for the Unitarians bad 
been prior to this twenty-five year period, of 
the Methodists and Episcopalians in the first 
and second decades of it, and of the Baptists 
in the last few years. It should be marked, 
also, that the Baptist gain in benevolence bas 
more than kept pace with their growth in 
membership. Nothing lies like figures, but if 
figures are ever to be trusted, this is just now, 
or has jast been, the ascendant body in Bos- 
ton. Dr. A. J. Gordon was the Phillips 
Brooks of this denomination. Whether these 
gains are to continue in like ratio is not cer- 
tain. 

5 The Congregational statistics are far more 
encouraging than is sometimes thought. Our 
percentage of gain has been slightly smaller 
than the Baptists, Episcopalians or Metho- 
dists, but we bad a larger memboarsbip to start 
with, and it takes more to give a percentage 
of gain on a large beginning. Our positive 
gains have been greater in number of churches, 
and in membership they have been greater 
than any except the Baptists, and within afew 
hundred of them. Immigration is a fruitful 
source of increase to Baptists, Methodists and 
Episcopalians. Almostall our Congregational 
growth is native. Taking this into account, 
our gains are probably the largest of all in 
native growth. Our benevolence is more than 
twice as large as any of the others. We have 
almost, but not quite, kept pace with the pop- 
ulation, and have been holding our own as 
well in the last decade as in any portion of 
the twenty-five year period. Our gains have 
not fluctuated like the rest, but have bgen 
steady and continuous. And we still have 
the largest membership and the largest num- 
ber of churches of any denomination within 
the district. Though having the Baptists for 
a close second, and the Episcopalians and 
Methodists well round the turn, Congrega- 
tionalism comes under the wire a full neck 
ahead in number of churches, in church mem- 
bership, iu financial strength and in benevo- 
lence. 

Clearly this is not discouraging. But there 
are conditions now confronting us which are 
modern, and which call for the application of 
other methods, in part, than those which have 
made this excellent record possible; for it 
must be remembered that we have not kept 
our proportionate rank. The new conditions 
which confront us have grown out of our 
rapid development of the suburbs through 
means of rapid transit, and the consequent 
opening of new fields on the one hand and 
depletion of old ones on the other. 


At this point the report spoke of the newer 
Openings for the denomination at Field’s Cor- 
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ner, Roslindale, Brookline, Winthrop Beach 
and Savin Hili. It continued as follows: 

In the matter of the down-town churches, 
statistics have been gathered from five Boston 
churches— Maverick in East Boston, Phillips 
in South Boston, Winthrop in Charlestown, 
Park Street in the business section of the city 
proper and Shawmut inthe South End. The 
general facts concerning them are believed 
to be representative of all our down-town 
churches. In the last ten years one of these 
has had a net decrease of 34 per cent. in mem- 
bership; three others have lost respectively 
18, another 17, another 14, and the remaining 
church has gained 5 per cent. The difference 
is accounted for in part by the different meth- 
ods of keeping up the roll and the revisions 
to drop members long absent. The same gen- 
eral causes have been at work in all. The 
total membership of these five churches in 
1886 was 3,408, and in 1895 was 2,892, a loss of 
516 This is the net loss. The gross loss has 
been very great, as will hereafter appear. 
During this period these five churches have 
had 2,199 additions, of which 1,235, a very 
large majority, were on confession. Taken as 
a whols, the additions to these churches were 
more numerous in the first half than in the 
second half of this decade, but there were 13 
per cent. more additions on confession in 1895 
than in 1886. It must be conceded that, con- 
sidering their disadvantages, these churches 
have done well to show a net loss of only 15 
per cent. 

These five churches have lost, in the last 
ten years, 473 by death, 1,211 by letter and 
796 by revision of the roll, a total of 2,480. If 
to this be added the present absent member- 
ship of these churches, 993, which is as really 
lost to them as if it had been dismissed, the 
total loss in this last decade is 3 473, or sixty- 
five more than their total membership ten 
years ago. 

When it is remembered that these churches 
are losing their entire membership once in 
ten years, and that of the people who consti- 
tute their present congregation somewhat 
more than 20 per cent. drop out each year, it 
may well be asked whether these five churches 
have not done bravely to maintain themselves 
and to carry on their work with such vigor as 
they have manifested in this last decade. 

Auother strikiag thing should be men- 
tioned. It is shown that of all the losses by 
letter a clear majority bave gone to other 
churches in and about Boston, and almost in- 
variably to stronger churches. Moreover, 
this army of absent members is, to a great ex- 
tent, accounted forin like manner. Statistics 
on this point are manifestly less certain than 
concerning actual dismissions, which are mat- 
ters of record. But it appears probable that 
more than half the absent members of those 
churches that have revised their rolls within 
this period are in other and usually stronger 
churches in and about Boston. 

The decrease in wealth in these churches is 
clearly shown by the decrease in benevolence. 
It has fallen off from $38,428 in 1886 to $21,006 
in 1895, a loss of 45 percent. But in these ten 
years it aggregates $252,409, and represents 
not only a very respectable sum but a vast 
amount of heroic self-denial. 

Let us remember this. The problems which 
confront us in our down-town churches are 
new. They are not peculiar to our own 
city or denomination. Other churches. here 
and our own church elsewhere feel them. 
No city has solved the problem. We have 
not come this way hitherto. The questions 
are for us to settle today, and we must find 
a way. 

Let us remember another thing. These 
churches are not on trial for their lives, but 
our method of sustaining down-town and 
weak cburches ia on trial. It is not Park 

treet, it is not Berkeley Temple, nor is it the 
pastor of Union nor of Maverick that is being 
weighed in the balance. The question is 
whether our Congregational churches ought 
not to adopt some more efficient means for 
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maintaining churehes of our faith and order 
in these localities. 

The report concluded by showing how these 
churches were trying in their different ways 
to adjust themselves to their particular sur- 
roundings, that they are where they are not 
to demonstrate any particular theory, that it 
is missions and not churches that the people 
in their vicinity want, that if these churches 
seem expensive it must be remembered that 
a large part of their expenses admit of no 
substantial diminution. 





BOSTON OITY MISSIONS. 


At the eightieth annual meeting of the City 
Missionary Society, held last Monday after- 
noon, Treasurer S. F, Wilkins reported that 
the receipts for the regular missionary oper- 
ations of the society, including a balance of 
$2,747 25 on hand at the beginning of the 
year, bad been for all purposes, missionary 
and charitable, $49,793 70. 

The secretary, Rev. D. W. Waldron, pre- 
sented the eightieth annual report of the 
board of directors, from which we gather the 
following facts: the society was organized 
Oct. 9, 1816, and its early work consisted largely 
in establishing Sunday schools. Through its 
influence primary schools for children under 
seven years of age became in 1817 a part of 
the system of public education. To this soci- 
ety are due the earliest efforts in Boston, and 
probably in the world, to establish a preach- 
ing service for men of the sea when on shore, 
such a service having been commenced in 
1818. In 1821 there was opened at the West 
End a mission house in which were antici- 
pated many features of modern college settle- 
ments, and the same year the Refuge was 
founded, located at 32 Rutland Street, which 
is still doing excellent work. One hundred 
and forty-two missionaries have been in the 
service of the society during the past eighty 
years. 

The following statistical statement of the 
labors and results for the past year was pre- 
sented : 20 missionaries employed ; 59,160 visits 
made to 20205 families, 4,617 of the visite 
being to the sick; 600 Bibles and Testaments 
and 132,490 religious papers and tracts dis- 
tributed ; 237 persons induced to attend pub- 
lic worship; 595 children gathered into Sun- 
day schools; 1,907 meetings held; employ- 
ment secured for 541 persons; 9,361 garments 
given away; pecuniary aid afforded to 2145 
families at 9,281 times. Through the Fresh 
Air Fund there were distributed 50,772 street 
car tickets and 1,726 round trip harbor tickets, 
and 9,978 persons were permitted to enjoy a 
day’s vacation or a visit in the country. At 
Thanksgiving 1,128 families were remembered. 

During the past twenty-five years, as com- 
pared with the preceding quarter of a century, 
the years of missionary service advanced from 
416 to 527; visits made from 858,136 to 1,204,890; 
different families visited from 174,705 to 333,- 
283; children gathered into Sunday schools 
from 15,409 to 21,422; meetings held from 39,- 
543 to 47,858; persons furnished employment 
from 5,171 to 12,766; families afforded pecuni- 
ary aid from 27,143 to 50,948. Several impor- 
tant missions have been planted, a successful 
work among the Chinese carried on, and 
there have also been established such chari- 
ties as the Easter and Christmas missions, 
the Fresh Air Fund, the Thanksgiving dinner 
charity and the apple mission. The receipts 
the past twenty-five years for all purposes, 
missionary and charitable, were $455,064 09 
against $206,604.41 the preceding twenty. five 
years. The total receipts for all purposes 
since the organization of the society in 1816 
have been $1,218,620 93 


— 


I have no doubt but that before 1950 a life 
pension to all aged people born in Massacbu- 
setts and resident there through life will bea 
part of our system of righteous dealings with 
our own citizens.—FEdwurd Everett Ilale. 
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Meetings to Come. 


HAMPSHIRE EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Feb. 2, 
OA. M. 

WorcESTER COUNTY BRANCH W. B. M., Fisherville, 
Feb. 4. Speaker, Miss Emily C, Wheeler, Harpoot. Dis- 
cussion of Auxiliary Methoas, 

A SPECIAL MEETING of the American Congregational 
Association will be held in Pilgrim Hall on Thursday, 
Feb. 4. at 3 P. M., to see if the association will make an 
exchange of land with the Boston Athenwum in order 
to make a more satisfactory boundary, and make a 
party-wall agreement as to the new line, Also to pro- 
vide for the sale of buildings, and to transact avy other 


business that may properly come before the meeting. 
JOBHUA COIT, Secretary. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOLETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHU -BTTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIETY, No. 9 Congregational House, Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie ©. Bridgman, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGN 
MIss10NS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MIssI0N8, Rooms | and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY AS8S00IATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

gational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 

leveland office, ¥. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 

be sent te either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Oburch and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 5§ Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY.—(Inciud- 
[ps work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 

undred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
Seuth, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

tional House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

ll. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

OonG. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 

rge M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Pk. D., Field soretaey : E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Gongregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund, It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Ohurches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
_— States at its session held in Chicago in October, 
1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 
Rous from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BCSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIKTY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., Boston, 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, 1] A. M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
vept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Oongregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding comesy Room 22, Con- 
gregationa! House, oston. Send clothing, comfort 
bags, —- etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Beston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
i) , to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 

oses of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
be D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS. 
The modern attention to select church music 
has-been brought to our notice of late. How- 
ever, with hard times and more pressing calls 
for actual support of church work and wor- 
ship, we hear of instances where the dismissal 
of highly paid soloists and quartets is only 
a matter of time. Such an outlook may pre- 
sage a brighter era for congregational singing. 
Among accessions to working forces, as 
gleaned from reports of the churches and 
worth chronicling, are: Twelve members in 
foreign missionary fields, twelve young men 
who have entered the ministry and six young 
women who have become ministers’ wives. 
No mushroom growth, but strong and solid 
as the everlasting hills, is that of the Iowa 
church which has built its edifice on the pay- 
as-you-go plan. In an important sense that 
house is founded on a rock. 
The Minnesota churches which are agitating 
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the question of consolidation set an example 
of what may be practical Christianity. 

A lecture course such as that arranged by a 
Rhode Island church and conducted in a man- 
ner so widely helpful will go far beyond the 
matter of instruction. 

An excellent movement to follow special 
services is a campaign of house to house visita- 
tion like that in progress in a California town. 

Iowa contributes a suggestion for programs 
of annual meetings. 


Of Special Note. 

Church debts wiped out and balances in 
treasuries for the new year. 

A Minneapolis church promotes university 
extension. 

Movements looking toward greater unity in 
St. Louis. 

Several reports of successful S. 8S. Bible 
classes. 

Phenomenal strengthening of a Minnesota 
church. 

Collegians band together for evangelistic 
work, 

A fine S. S. attendance in a New Hampshire 
city. 

A resounding note of cheer from Detroit. 

Enterprise in a Philadelphia church. 


DR. MC KENZIE’S THIRTIETH MILESTONE. 

Last Sunday was a memorable day in the 
old church at Cambridge, founded by Thomas 
Shepard 261 years ago. The noble building 
near the Washington elm is the sixth that the 
church has erected, and Alexander McKenzie, 
D.D., is its eleventh pastor. For 125 years 
this was the only church within the borders 
of what is now Cambridge. 

From 1650 to 1829 its house of worship was 
in the college yard. The presence of Thomas 
Shepard is believed to have shaped the desti- 
nies of the colony. The college was founded 
here because Thomas Shepard was here. Its 
first Commencement in 1642 was held in the 
First Church. The covenant still used by the 
church was written by John Winthrop, who 
also wrote an account of the formation of the 
church, in 1636, at which he was present. 

Eight years after leaving Harvard College 
Dr. McKenzie returned to Cambridge from 
his first pastorate of five years in Augusta, 
Me. His installation took place one winter 
day in the vestry of the former building, which 
was planned by Washington Aliston. Pro- 
fessor Park preached the sermon. Dr. Kirk 
gave the right hand of fellowship. After five 
years the present building was dedicated, in 
1872. A convenient chapel was afterwards 
built. Through the munificence of the family 
of the late Professor Horsford, a silver com- 
munion service, a brass lectern and memorial 
windows have been added. 

This thirtieth anniversary has just been 
commemorated by the congregation by plac- 
ing in the church a window especially in 
remembrance of Dr. McKenzie’s pastorate. 
Affectionate mention was made in his ad- 
dress of those who had been his early friends 
and helpers in the church, who have now 
joined the glorious company beyond. For 
those who now work with him friendship, 
esteem and trust were expressed. A tender 
tribute was paid to the work and faithful- 
ness of the young people. The large and 
well-organized Sunday school was mentioned, 
also the work of the women of the church for 
the needy at home and abroad. 

The church and parish have borne their 
share in the affairs of city and State, and the 


‘loss during the year of the late ex-Governor 


Russell and his honored father—both former 
mayors of Cambridge—was recalled. The 
faithfu) ministry of Leonard S. Parker, D. D., 
who for ten years has been the beloved as- 
sistant pastor, was also mentioned. A grate- 
ful tribute was given to the one who for 
twenty-three years as sexton had ministered 
to his comfort—kind, courteous, trustworthy, 
honest. The solemnity of thirty years of 
service was mentioned impressively. “I am 
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thankful that they have become a part of this 
ancient Puritan church,” he said. 

His closing words were from O. W. Holmes: 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
One of the hymns sung was also written by 
Holmes, ‘‘ once a Sunday school boy here.’ 
The other bymn was written by the father, 
Rev. Abiel Holmes, D. D., a former pastor. 

Following the morning service were the an- 
niversary exercises of the Sunday school. A 
few words from several of the seven former 
superintendents were followed by “words of 
greeting and flowers from representatives of 
the different departments of the school, to 
which the pastor responded. 

The meeting of the Young People’s Alliance 
was interesting in reminiscence. It grew out 
of a Tuesday evening prayer meeting for Sun- 
day school teachers, formed thirty-two years 
ago, and became a young people’s meeting 
with 150 members. It was re-organized some 
years later, and adopted rules and chose offi- 
cers, and afterwards met on Sunday evenings. 
Former student members were gratefully 
named in connection with the good work 
done by them. Dr. McKenzie expressed his 
deep interest in the young people and his 
satisfaction in their work. 

Following the alliance was a large meeting 
in the chapel, to which the young people re- 
mained. Hon. J.M.W. Hall presided. After 
the opening prayer by the assistant pastor, 
addresses were made by ex-Mayors Sanders 
and Bancroft, Hon. William B. Durant, Sec- 
retary F. A. Hill, Mr. Barrell and Frank Gay- 
lord Cook, Eeq., and letters were read from 
the Ladies’ Societies. Many interesting his- 
torical statements were made, and worthy 
tributes were paid to Dr. McKenzie on ac- 
count of his services in the community and 
the university as well as at Wellesley, Hamp- 
ton and Andover. 

Deacon Munroe read from the old record 
book Mr. McKenzie’s letter accepting the call, 
thirty years ago, after which Dr. McKenzie 
spoke of his love for his first church and his 
grief at leaving it. He then spoke of his pres- 
ent congregation, of the good and able people 
constantly joining it. His audience has the 
look of youth, partly because students from 
Harvard and Radcliffe are present. There are 
many strong men in the congregation, and the 
work of this historic church is carried on in 
the spirit of its noble founders. K. 


A FRUITFUL QUARTER-CENTURY, 

The Eliot Church in Roxbury is this week 
taking suitable notice of Rev. Dr. B. F. Ham- 
ilton’s long service in its pulpit. His histori- 
cal sermon last Sunday, based on the text, 
“ Having obtained help of God I continue 
until this day,’’ set forth the salient facts in 
his ministry, paid honor to the men who have 
been instrumental in carrying forward the 
various branches of its usefulness, described 
the peculiar difficulties of the field arising 
from the rapid migration of the population, 
and expressed tenderly the deep affection and 
esteem which have marked all his labors. 

It seems almost incredible that only twenty- 
five ministers beside Dr. Hamilton remain in 
active service in the same parish today in 
which they were stationed a quarter of a 
century ago, but this is only one of the many 
striking facts which Dr.’ Hamilton gleaned 
from consulting the official records. Eleven 
of the twenty-one ministers on the council 
which installed him have died, while of the 
ten still living only Dr. Herrick and Dr. 
Plumb are pastors in Boston. As respects 
the ebb and flow in the communion of his own 
church only 52 who were included in it in 1872 
continue there today. Three colonies have 
gone forth to establish other churches. In 
all 271 letters of dismission have been issued. 
On the other hand, Dr. Hamilton has welcomed 
405 new members, baptized 156 children, pre- 
pared over 2,500 sermons and brought the 
consolation of the gospel to 400 homes on 
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funeral occasions. The benevolent gifts of 
the church in the period named amount to 
more than $95,000. The church has given six 
of her sons to the ministry, the city has found 
two of its mayors within the ranks of the 
Eliot congregation, and the commonwealth 
one of its governors. 

The service last Sunday evening took on a 
reminiscent character, former members re- 
turning in good numbers. Among the speak- 
ers were Dr. Hamilton’s brother, Rev. J. A. 
Hamilton, D.D., Messrs. William F. and 
Frank E. Day and ex-Mayor Edwin U. Cur- 
tis. The reception this week Wednesday even 
ing completes the special services commemo- 
rative of this important anniversary. 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Andover. 


Recent enjoyable occasions were a musical given 
by President and Mrs. Harris and an address by 
Mrs. Ballington Booth.—tThe class in Jewish lit- 
erature have begun the study of the book of Tebit. 
——Mr. H. W. Luce, now traveling among the sem- 
inaries for the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance, 
and Dr. Judson Smith of the A. B. C. F. M. ad- 
dressed the students last week.——A series of papers 
is being given to the class in social ethics by the 
students. 

Hartford. 

A lecture was given last Saturday afternoon by 
Miss Clara Wilson on Modern French Art.——The 
Amherst men in the seminary have appointed H, P. 
Schauffler of the Middle Class to represent them at 
Amherst on the Day of Prayer for Colleges.— Quite 
a number of ladies from the city are attending Pro- 
fessor Walker’s lectures on the Period of the Amer- 
ican and French Revolutions. 


Yale. 


Last week the Missionary Society was addressed 
by Dr. J. L. Barton on The Student and Pastor in 
Relation to Foreign Missiens.——A lecture was 
given last week on The Acropolis and the Works of 
Phidias, by Professor Hoppin.——The subject at 
the public meeting of the Leonard Bacon Club was: 
Resolved: That the Studies in the Theological Cur- 
riculum Should Be by the Elective System.——A 
course of five lectures, on the Religions of Primi- 
tive Peoples, is being given by Prof. D. G, Brinton 
of the University of Pennsylvania.—Reviews of 
Huntington’s and Bishop Butler’s sermons were 
read before the Senior Class Jast week.——The so- 
ciology class visited the New Haven Charities As- 
sociation on Thursday. 

Chicago. 

The subject of the conference Thursday after- 
noon was Some of the Causes of Poverty. Dr. 
P. W. Aynes, secretary of the Chicago Bureau of 
Charities, and Mr. C. G. Fairchild of Cincinnati 
spoke, the latter discussing the tenement house 
from his point of view as custodian of tenement 
property and as resident in it. 


Pacific. 

Mr. Yarrow read recently a careful review of 
Herrmann’s Communion with God before the class 
in systematic theology.—Several new students 
joined the seminary at the beginning of the second 
sSemester.—The Week of Prayer was observed in 
the seminary by daily meetings of a half-hour.— 
Mr. McInnes, a new student, is supplying Oak 
Chapel, Piedmont.—tThe first year men in the four 
years’ course are beginning psychology with Presi- 
dent McLean, using Hopkins’s Outline Study of 
Man as a text-book.—The seminary income hav- 
ing a shortage of $1,200 for the present year, on ac- 
count of hard times, Mr. Edward Coleman has sent 
his check for $100 to the treasurer as a beginning in 
meeting it.——Professor Lovejoy has just finished 
his lectures on the doctrine of the Bible with the 
Class of university students at the church in Ber- 
keley. Professor Goodell now begins a history of 
the English Bible. 





CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


CAL.—Twenty-three of the 34 churches were rep- 
resented at the Ministers’ Meeting of Bay Confer- 
ence, in Bethany Church, San Francisco, Jan. 12. 
Encouraging reports were given. The general sub- 
ject, Modern Pentecosts, was discussed under the 
following heads: The Source of the Power, The 
Agents Employed, The Methods Appointed and Ap- 
proved and The Historical Results of Revivals. 





CLUBS. 
Mass.—At the annual meeting of the Newton 


Club last week the address was given by Rev. Alex- 
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ander McKenzie, D.D., on The Wheels and the 
Spirit. Mr. A.C. Farley was chosen president. 


At the annual meeting of the Boston Club last 
Monday evening, Rev. W. E. Barton, D.D., was 
elected president and the chief address was made 
by Rev. S. L. Loomis, his topic being Forecasts. 
The treasurer’s report showed a balance on hand of 
over $5,000. The report of the outlook committee 
was notably good and embodied this reference to 
international arbitration, which was afterwards 
adopted as the sentiment of the club: 

Resolved, That the Congregational Club of Bos- 
ton bereby expresses its earnest approval of the 
arbitration treaty between this country and Great 
Britain. That such a treaty should be carefully 
made we have no doubt. We anxiously observe the 
delay of the Senate and earnestly desire that no 
mere incidental imperfection or technical objec- 
tions may defeat the ratification of this bond of 
union between the two great English-speaking na- 
tions with a common heritage, a common literature 
and acommon mission and message to the nations 
of the earth. 

The 23d annual meeting of the Worcester Club 
was held Jan, 18. It was voted to extend the mem- 
bership limit from 200 to 225 and all the vacancies 
were filled. The address of the evening was by Dr. 
Eldridge Mix on The Mission of Art. C. H. Hutch- 
ins, Esq., has been elected president. 


The Essex Club met Jan. 25 in Salem for its an- 
nual meeting. Rev. W. ©. Merrill spoke on Con- 
gregational Ideals. 

Micu.—The Western Michigan Club, Jan. 18, con- 
sidered Edueatiun and the Church, Prof. W. E.C. 
Wright of Olivet spoke on Relation of Church and 
College; Prof. A. J. Volland, Grand Rapids, on Re- 
lation of Church and Public Schools; and Prof. 
M.L. D’Ooge of Ann Arbor on Historical Relation 
of Christianity to Education. The old officers were 
re-elected for 1897—H. J. Hollister, Esq , president, 
Rev. R. M. Higgins, secretary. 

Mo.—The St. Louis Club held its first meeting for 
the present year, and the 61st since its organization, 
Jan. 18, at the Southern Hotel. Among the ad- 
dresses was one by Mr. W. B. Homer on Ten Years 
of the St. Louis Congregational Club. He said that 
of the 71 men who attended the first meeting of 
thé club ten years ago all were living with one ex- 
ception, and 22 were still members of the organi- 
zation. Mrs. W.M Jones, whose witty paper was 
regarded as the best of the evening, had for her 
subject Woman's Relation to the Congregational 
Club. Dr. J.H. George closed the program with an 
address upon An Ideal Club. 


NBW BNGLAND. 
Boston. 

The Young Men’s Congregational Club, which 
hitherto has held its meetings regularly the first 
Wednesday evening of the month, contemplates a 
change in accordance with the expressed desire of 
the majority of its members. Next month the 
meeting will be held the fourth Wednesday, Feb. 24, 
at the American House. The speakers will be Rev. 
G. A. Gordon, D.D., and Prof. A. B. Hart. 

Park Street, The troubles which have for some 
time promoted division among the members of the 
chureb seem likely soon to culminate in the resig- 
nation of the pastor, Rev. 1I.J. Lansing. The soci- 
ety has made to him a proposition which he has 
signified his willingness to accept, and he has an- 
nounced his purpose to offer his resignation, to 
take effect March 31. The society agrees to pay the 
pastor’s salary in full to that time and for six 
months longer. 

Mt. Vernon had an exceptionally large attend- 
ance at its recent annual meeting, and the review 
of the year in all departments was encouraging. 
An event of the occasion was the presentation of a 
loving cup to Deacon T. Y. Crowell in recognition 
of his 25 years of service. The general condition 
of the church is vigorous, and congregations of the 
morning and evening are steadily increasing. Dr. 
§. E. Herrick is pastor. 

Shaumut. Dr. W.E. Barton takes up next Sun- 
day with his Bible class The Neglected Books of 
the Bible, beginning with Revelation. 

SouTH Boston.—/hillips. A class for Bible study 
has been in successful operation for some months. 
It numbers 100 and is in charge of Rev. Lawrence 
Phelps. This systematic work is supplemented by 
special lectures from ministers and laymen. The 
Men’s League has added greatly to the efficiency 
and interest of the Sunday evening service, besides 
promoting the social life of the church among the 
men, The Week of Prayer developed a widespread 
religious interest. The meetings have been contin- 
ued, and will culminate {n union services with all 
the evangelical churches of South Boston. Rev. 
C. A. Dinsmore is pastor. 


NEPONSET.—Trinity. A ‘9.15 class” is organ- 
ized to study the geography of Palestine, in connec- 
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tion with which the events and teachings at the 
various places will be taught. The pastor’s Bibli- 
cal and doctrinal class begins its annual course 
preparatory to the March communion. Cottage 
prayer meetings are a help to the regular church 
services. Rev. E. C. Webster is pastor. 





Massachusetts. 

CAMBRIDGE,—Pilgrim gives evidences of vigor- 
ous life and aggressive work. The auditorium, ves- 
tibules and vestries have been recarpeted, the ves- 
tries frescoed aud settees displaced by new folding 
chairs. Under an efficient leader a large chorus is 
being organized, and is already doing excellent 
work. The attendance, interest and financial sup- 
port are steadilyi ncreasing. Special services have 
been held during the month, and over 20 persons 
have expressed a purpose to begin the Christian 
life. The new pastor, Rev. F. E. Ramsdell, and his 
people are in thorough accord. The council to as- 
sist in his installation is called for Feb. 10. 

SOMERVILLE.—Prospect Hill, The woman’s soci- 
eties have united, forming the Woman’s Union, with 
six departments. A year’s experience has proved 
that better results have been seen in spiritual, 
social, charitable and financial work than under 
the old way. An invalid wheel chair, owned by 
the church, is loaned to those needing it. 


EVERET?T.—Virst. The growth and work of the 
Sunday School are highly encouraging. The school 
numbers, including the home department, 1,010. 
The regular school has a membership of 815. For 
the past month the average has been 530, Rev. 
A. B. Patten is pastor. 

NEWTON CENTER.—First, at its annual meeting 
Jan. 21, had a bountiful supper, at which the pres- 
ence of the former pastor, Rev. T. J. Holmes, and 
his wife added enjoyment tothe reunion, Encour- 
aging messages were received from many absent 
members. Reports from all departments were 
cheering. The free seat plan provides amply for 
the current expenses. Twenty-two new families 
have entered the parish. A society for working 
girls was organized during the year. This is an 
anniversary year for the church, as its house of 
worship was built in 1847, and Dr. D. L. Furber, the 
pastor emeritus, was ordained 50 years ago, Dec. 1. 
Rev. E. M. Noyes is pastor. 

NEEDHAM,.—At the annual reunion and roll-call a 
large representation was present. The reports 
were encouraging, 69 having united on confession 
and 22 by letter. Rev. A.S. Walker, D. D., is pastor. 

SaALEM.—Vabernacle. Rev. Dr. DeWitt 8. Clark 
preached a sermon last Sunday suited to the 18th 
anniversary of his settlement. Next day the con- 
gregation and many other friends, having learned 
that the pastor and his wife were quietly celebrat- 
ing their silver wedding by themselves, dropped in 
on them with exquisite bouquets and other gifts, to 
which the school board, on which Dr. Clark has 
served for several years, added a magnificent set 
of candelabra.—An interdenominational rally of 
the churches of Essex South Conferences was held 
at the Tabernacle Church, Jan. 22, with a large at- 
tendance. Systematic Beneficence was presented 
in very able addresses by Drs. Wright, Taylor, Bar- 
bour and Crane, Mrs, A. J. Gordon, Rev. W. G. 
Puddefoot, Hon. H. M. Moore and 8. M. Wilkins, 
Esq. The exercises of the day were cumulative in 
their impression and closed with an evening meet- 
ing, at which Drs. J. L. Barton and H. C. Mabie of 
the Congregational and Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Boards made powerful appeals, showing the oppor- 
tunities and obligations of world-wide evangeliza- 
tion. The mingling of the different denominations 
in this common cause and fellowship was delight- 
ful, and it was generally pronounced a most helpful 
and impressive religious gathering. The fruits of 
such a meeting must be seen in larger and more in- 
telligent giving for Christian work. 


NortH READING.— Union has growing congrega- 
tions and renewed activity. A series of Sunday 
evening discourses on Womanhood has attracted 
non-church-goers. A series on Manhood will follow. 


LOWELL.—First has voted to drop the names of 
162 members from the roll of membership, among 
these are the officers and more prominent members 
of the so called First Trinitarian Church. The ac- 
tion was taken under the following vote: 

Whereas, The following named persons have 
withdrawn from the worship and communion of 
this church and have formed themselves into an- 
other church without taking letters of dismissal 
for that purpose; and whereas, by such action ac- 
cording to Congregational usage they have ceased 
to, be members of this church, it is hereby voted 
that their names be dropped from its roll of mem- 
bership. 

CHELMSFORD.—Central. The pastor, Rev. E. C. 
Bartlett, resigned, to take effect Jan. 31, but the 
church has unanimously voted its unwillingness to 
accept his action. It also heartily pledged its 
prayers, sympathies and best support. Three 
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months’ leave of absence on account of his health 
was granted. 

Groton.—Union shows marked interest. A pa- 
per with the heading, ‘I hereby express my desire 
and my purpose to live a Christian life,” has been 
placed upon a table for signatures at the close of 
each meeting. Thirty persons, including pupils 
from the high school and from Lawrence Academy, 
have signed the paper, and many others are inter- 
ested. Among the signers is a Japanese woman, 
resident in the town, who has been for many 
months studying the Bible and the creed of the 
church. Rey. L. B. Voorhees is pastor. 

TAUNTON.— Winslow, which was organized by a 
colony from the Trinitarian Church in 1837, has just 
celebrated its 60th anniversary. The pastor, Rev. 
T. C. Welles, preached a histoiical sermon last 
week Sunday morning, and in the evening reminis- 
cences were given by various persons connected 
with the church. The following Wednesday oc- 
curred the social gathering with supper and 
speeches. The first pastor of the church, Rev. S. H. 
Emery, now pastor emeritus, and Rev. G. H. Reed 
of Haverhill, the only other ex-pastor living, were 
both present and participated in the exercises. 


ORLEANS shows spiritual growth and special 
meetings are continued from the Week of Prayer 
with deep interest. The church has now entered 
upon its 251st year. A pipe organ was put in last 
year. The congregation gave the pastor, Rev. E. I. 
Rackett, and his wife a well-attended reception on 
the 20th anniversary of their marriage. 


WorCESTER.—At the Ministers’ Meeting, Jan. 18, 
Dr. A. E. P. Perkins read a scholarly paper on The 
Epistie to the Hebrews.——Lake View is fortunate 
in securing a new pastor without candidating. 
Rev. J. H. Matthews is a young man, having had 
but one charge previously. He supplied for the re- 
tiring pastor and was unanimously called by the 
church, 


RUTLAND completed extensive repairs on the 
edifice last year. All the services are well at- 
tended, That of Sunday evening is like a general 
conference. Passion week is observed as the Week 
of Prayer. Rev. Sidney Crawford is pastor. 


SOUTHBRIDGE.—Union meetings during the Week 
of Prayer were well attended. There were eight 
additions last year. ‘Lhe benevolences were larger 
than last year. Rev.S. A. Burnaby is pastor. 


SPRINGFIELD.—South spends more for its music 
than apy other church in the city. Its Sunday af- 
ternoon vesper services are largely musical, when 
the choir is assisted by a large chorus and impor- 
tant worksaresung. The coming year even moreat- 
tention will be paid to the musical part of worship. 
Several of the local churches have reduced their 
music appropriations. The church held its annual 
meeting last week. A net gain of six is reported 
for the year. The C. E. Society has disbanded. 
The women’s societies are prosperous. Dr, P. 8. 
Moxowm is pastor.— North enters its new year with 
all bills paid, a balance in the treasury and $5,000 
already paid in toward the parish house fund. The 
Endeavorers take an active part in the church serv- 
ices.—St, John. Rev. J. W. Tolliver, the pastor, 
has been ill with scarlet fever. His wife contracted 
it also, but both are now convalescent. The pulpit 
has been supplied by students from the School for 
Christian Workers.— Haslern Avenue. The ves- 
try is used for a free daily kindergarten in charge 
of competent teachers. 

Conway.—VFirst. Three-fourths of the member- 
ship were present or sent messages for the annual 
meeting. Encouraging statements were heard. Al. 
though $400 were expended on repairs the benevo- 
lences increased by about one-third. United with 
Deerfield, South Deerfield, Sunderiand and Whately, 
the church has secured Evangelist Jordan, who be- 
gan Jan. 21 a 50 days’ evangelistic campaign, He 
will spend 10 days with each church. 

WARWICK held its first annual roll-call this year, 
nearly every member responding. Letters from 
some of the oldest members were full of good cheer. 

MOORES CORNER.—The new church is prospering 
finely. It has a pastor and has raised $250 towards 
the salary. The S. S. average for the last quarter 
was 40. The congregation numbers about 50. The 
church united with toe Baptist church at North 
Leverett for the Week of Prayer. 


BELCHERTOWN.—The S. S. average attendance 
has gained largely over the last two years. Weekly 
teachers’ meetings have been held. The school has 
been thoroughly graded. The good results are dpe 
chiefly to the earnestness and perseverence of the 
superintendent. 


LONGMEADOW.—VFirst. The annual meeting was 
well attended. A social with supper preceding the 
business meeting was the program. The roll-call 
was responded to by nearly 100, Additions during 
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the year were 10. The pastor, Rev. 8. G. Barnes, 
was given a vacation of eight weeks for recupera- 
tion. 

MILForRD.—The roll-call was well sustained this 
year, Extra meetings were held several evenings 
during the Week of Prayer with an interest that 
was continued in an extra service each week this 
month. The Sunday evening service this winter is 
a gospel meeting with an occasional service with 
the stereopticon. Rev. Webster Woodbury is pas- 
tor. 

Maine. 

SCARBORO has made an advance the past year, 20 
having joined the church, 18 on confession. The 
vestry has been completed, the church debt raised 
and the parsonage improved. In extra expenses 
$850 have been laid out. The benevolences have 
aided all the societies. 

BREWER.—First has held its anniversary exer- 
cises with annual reports. Ata recent parish meet- 
ing a movement was made to devise a way of rais- 
ing a $300 debt. The union meetings of the Week 
of Prayer were continued the following week. 

ALFRED has made improvements in its meeting 
house and parsonage. Fifty copies of Congrega- 
tional Work enter the homes. The name of the 
pastor, Rev. R. C. Drisco, has been added to the list 
of life members of the A. M. A. 

ASHLAND.—Recent additions, including some 
young men, have gladdened the hearts of this 
church. The congregations overflow the vestry 
while the auditorium is undergoing improvements. 

CUMBERLAND CENTER.—The annua! roll-call made 
a good showing, 12 uniting on confession. The be- 
nevolences have increased largely. The 8. 8. and 
C. E. departments are growing and active. 

VEAZIE.—The number of regular attendants at 
the seivices is steadily increasing. Messrs. H. A, 
Beadle and D. E. Putnam of Bangor Seminary sup- 
ply the church regularly. 

During the present four years’ pastorate in South 
Paris 60 additions, all but 10 on confession, have 
been received.—Misses Washbura and Burdett 
are at work in North Ellsworth.——Nine additions 
in West Cornville have been received. 


New Hampshire. 

KEENE.— First. The special services begun lately 
were continued with increasipg interest, the mem- 
bers he)pimg the pastor in many ways, and a marked 
deepening of the spiritual life of the church being 
visible. Conversions are reported also. During the 
fourth quarter of 1896, 71 members of the Sunday 
schcol were present at every session. The Home 
Mission Circle gave a fine supper, fora small fee 
and some contributions fora barrel. Asa result it 
will send $25 to the debt of the C. H. M.8., and has 
already forwarded a large barrel to the frontier. 

WEARE.—North and South. Rev. W.S. Randall 
has been assisted in two weeks of evangelistic 
services by Rev. M.S. Howes, The meetings have 
been followed by spiritual quickening. Already 30 
persons have avowed their purpose to begin a 
Christian life. Within two years congregations 
and Sunday school have doubled. 

TILTON —The Sunday school the past year has 
made a net gain of 19 in average attendance. A 
copy of Congregational Work has been put into 
every family connected with the congregation—150 
in all. 

DERRY.—The expenses the last year were $1,350, 
and benevolences $624. To avoid confusion with 
the First Church at East Derry, the name has been 
changed to Central. 

Hudson gave $70 in benevolences last year.— 
Kensington has new furnaces in its house.— Wil- 
mot has a new organ.—Salmon Falls receives 
$2,000 from the late Miss Sarah Yeaton. 


Vermont. 

MORRISVILLE dedicated its new house of wor- 
ship Jan.21. The sermon was by Rev. Smith Baker, 
D. D. Former pastors and neighboring ministers 
assisted. The old building was moved to the rear, 
and will be used for Sunday school and social gath- 
erings. It connects with the new building by fold- 
ing doors. The new house measures 40 x 50 feet 
and cost $8,000. 

HYDE PARK enjoyed a social event of much in- 
terest on the fifth anniversary of the marriage of 
Rev. and Mrs. F. C. Taylor. At the parsonage re- 
ception about 150 persons witnessed the presenta 
tion of a handsome dining-room outfit to Rev. and 
Mrs, Taylor. Short addresses were a pleasant part 
of the evening. 

GREENSBORO,—Miss E, L. Tobey has recently 
closed a series of meetings which were profitable 
and successful. Nineteen persons united with the 
church on confession and three by letter Jan. 17. 
Rev. C. L. Guild is pastor. 
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ROYALTON raised $100 at its annual meeting 
toward a deficit incurred during two years past. 
More money was raised last year than for some 
time.——South has paid all expenses and retains.a 
small balance. 

BuRLINGTON.—First had a well-attended and 
helpful annual gathering in the chapel. The re- 
ports were especially encouraging.—— College Street 
reported good gains for the year in its fine reports. 
Twenty-four new members were added last year. 


RUTLAND at its annual reunion had a reception 
and supper, with about 400 present, Additions last 
year numbered nearly 50. The present member- 
ship is 782. 

Enosburg at its annual meeting reported all bills 
paid and a balance in the treasury.—Bakersfield 
has unanimously requested Rev. 8S. D. Angell to 
withdraw his resignation.—— Bennington Center had 
specially encouraging congregations last year.—— 
Fair Haven is holding evangelistic serviees.— 
Hyde Park, North, has a new organ.——Pou|tney, 
East, has held a series of union prayer meetings 
with the Baptist church. Nearly every member 
of the Wilmington church responded to the roll- 
call.——Second Church, Bennington, had a net gain 
of 21, 





Rhode Island. 

CRANSTON.—Edgewood bas arranged for four il- 
lustrated lectures in February on the Pilgrims in 
England and Holland by Nathan Littlefield, Esq., a 
member of The Congregationalist’s Pilgrimage of 
1896. The proceeds will be for the building fund. 
They will take place in different churches of the 
city and so encourage the fellowship of the churches, 

EasT PROVIDENCE.— United. Rev. H. C. Crane 
completes his term of supply Feb. 1. Mr. H. E. 
Starr of Brown will conduct the morning services 
in February. The Sunday school has received the 
gift of a new piano,- The Ladies’ Society has raised 
the money for electric lights for the building. 

NEwPoRT.— United. Rev. F. C. McClelland has 
begun work with the church. He comes from the 
Dutch Reformed Classis of Long Island and from 
the First Reformed Church of Brooklyn, 

PROVIDENCE.—Elmuood Temple, The financial 
year has closed with hampering debts paid and a 
balance on hand. The outlook is specially encour- 
aging. 

Connecticut. 

NEW HAVEN.—The Center, United and Redeemer 
churches, with their mission Sunday schools, have 
united in a union teachers’ meeting under the 
leadership of Prof. F. K. Sanders. The meeting 
has proved so successful that several other schools 
have asked for admission of their teachers. Out- 
siders, except visitors for a day, are not admitted. 
Mr. Blakeslee’s lessons are used on The Three Great 
Apostles, A large number of books bearing on the 
subject are being read by the teachers, and what- 
ever of va\ue is in them is reported to the meeting. 
— United, Ona reccnt Sunday evening the Men’s 
Club service had a large congregation to hear Mrs. 
Ballington Booth, who spoke on work for the re- 
demption of prisoners released from the prisons 
and penitentiaries throughout the country. The 
adult Bible class is studying the life of St. Paul 
under Mr. W. H. Sallmon of Yale. 

WINSTED.—VFirst, The report that the idea of a 
new building has been laid aside is not correct. 
The progress of the plan to build is nut to be re- 
tarded, Already $20,000 are subscribed besides the 
property of the old meeting house. Two sites are 
owned by the church, An exchange of these fora 
third one is considered. The trustees hope to se- 
cure all the funds before building. Rev. G. F. 
Prentiss is pastor. 


EN FIELD.— First bas held its annual meeting and 
the ladies provided a generous supper. The even- 
ing praise service included interesting addresses, 
There was a large attendance throughout the day, 
aud the gathering was regarded as the most enjoya- 
ble during the eight years’ pastorate of Rev. O. W. 
Means. There were 11 additions during the year, 10 
on confession, 

HARTFORD.—Center has had a successful year 
financially. Action has been taken towards pre- 
serving some of the historic old moruments in its 
ancient burying-ground, particularly the six tab- 
lets erected to the memory of the seven pastors of 
the church.— Asylum J/ill gave last year for char- 
ity $5,993, besides $8,967 given by individuals. 

MIDDLETOWN.—South has celebrated its 150th an- 
niversary this month. The pastor, Rev. F. W. 
Greene, gave the historical address, and former 
and neighboring pastors spoke words of greeting. 
The special papers had an added interest in review- 
ing the work of pastorates and societies. 

POMFRET.—Five additions were received in 1896. 
A young people’s literary club and a class for Bible 
study have been maintained with good interest. 
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The benevolences have increased, exceeding by a 
little $1,000. The church contemplates incorpora- 
tion. Rev. W. B. Greene is pastor. 

FALLS VILLAGE continues its revival meetings 
with increased interest. Neighborhood prayer 
meetings have been started. The church has given 
its old bell to the church at Seabrook, Kan. It has 
also given a communion set to the church in King- 
fisher, Okl. 

DEEP RIVER.—The new organ is now in place and 
the attendant improvements completed so that the 
house is again ready for use. The instrument was 
purchased by the Church Aid Society, assisted by 
the ladies. 

PUuTNAM.—The auditorium is being fitted through- 
out with memorial windows, three of which are 
already in place. There will be 13 altogether, eight 
in the lower part and five smaller ones above. 

WINDHAM.—This enterprising church gained $200 
in its benevolences last year besides paying all the 
home expenses in full. 

DANIELSON has given in benevolences $1,231, and 
the home expenses in all departments amounted 
to $4,546. 

Westbrook will use the pledge system for benev- 
olences this year.—Besides regular benevolences 
the individual members of Union Church, Rock- 
ville, have given $500.—A week ago Sunday was 
the 25th anniversary of Rev. E. K. Lewis’s ordina- 
tion and of his installation as pastor in Haddam. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

New YorK.—Pilgrim has just held its annual 
meetings. The year has been one of growth, unity 
and prosperity. The membership is over 750, with 
700 in the Sunday school and an equal number in 
the industrial school. Fifty Chinamen are in the 
Chinese school. The reports were all inspiring.—— 
Forest Avenue has finally disposed of the remainder 
of its Washington Avenue property, the site of the 
old edifice. Thus the financial condition of the 
church is much improved. In recognition of this 
providential relief from property complications the 
people observed Jan. 17 as jubilee Sunday. Rev. 
R.S. Underwood has now been engaged for evangel- 
istic services. Rev. W.8. Woolworth is pastor. 

Norwica.—Rev. E. J. Klock has been pastor 
since Nov. 1,and it was he, not his predecessor, as 
previously stated, who remembered the congrega- 
tion with New Year’s tokens. 


New Jersey. 

UpPreR MONTOLAIR.—The prayer meeting topics 
for the church meeting and for the Young People’s 
meeting for six months at a time are tastefully 
printed on one card. A fine lot with a frontage of 
200 feet has been given for a new building. The 
new house, however, will not be begun at once. 
The standing committee take 138 copies of Congre- 
gational Work for the families of the congrega- 
tion. There are now a hundred who make benevo- 
jent contributions through the weekly system. The 
church exemplifies its name of the “ Christian 
Union”’ by including in its congregations represent- 
atives of about 12 different denominations. There 
are now 260 in the Sunday school and 140 in the En- 
deavor Societies. 

GLEN RIDGE held a Christian Endeavor “ sympo 
sium’’ recently, lasting two evenings. Dr. J. C. 
French, State president, spoke one evening. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society netted $300 at a recent ‘ sale.” 
The pastor is preaching evening sermons on Some 
Forgotten Beatitudes. Dr. Dodd of Turkey made a 
moving appeal not long since in behalf of the Ar- 
menian orpbans. 

MONTCLAIR.—Reyv. L. F. Berry, called to assist 
Dr. A. H. Bradford, a graduate of Harvard and An- 
dover, will labor especially at Pilgrim Chapel. The 
home church has gained 34 over last year. Itshome 
outlay amounted to $12,800. Six hundred children 
are in the Sunday schools and 104 young people in 
the Endeavor Societies. 

Pennsylvania. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Park, in its new monthly, Park 
Congregationalist, makes known its spirit of en- 
thusiasm and doubtless reflects the spirit of pastor 
and people in its helpful contents. The current 
number dwells to some extent on the outlook for 
1897, and makes applications from lessons of 1896. 
Rev. C. B. Adams is pastor. During the past year 
the membership has doubled. The church is an off 
shoot of the Central Church, and is situated in a 
new district which promises to be the most beauti- 
ful and comfortable residential section of the city. 


THE INTERIOR. 


Ohio. 


SPRING FIELD.— First is having a refreshing which 
began quietly by united meetings of 20 of the 
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churches in the city for afternoon and evening 
services, held during the Week of Prayer in this 
meeting house. The plan was continued two suc- 
ceeding weeks with increasing success. The preach- 
ing has all been by local pastors and excellent re- 
sults have followed. One Sunday four great union 
meetings were held simultaneously, each having an 
attendance of about 1,000. The special efforts by 
this church are now in the fourth week, and are 
conducted day and evening by the pastor, Rev. E. 
A. Steiner. 

EtyriA.—First has been without a pastor since 
the sudden death last April of Rev. E. E. Williams. 
Recently Rev. W. E. Cadmus of Hingham, Maszs., 
has been called, He will enter upon hig work Feb.7. 

Illinois, 

ELGIN,.—First reports a year of markéd prosper- 
ity and harmony. The work of the various organ- 
izations is being prosecuted with vigor. Rev.J.H. 
Selden is just completing the fifth year of his pas- 
torate. 

Indiana, 

FAIRMOUNT.—The congregations are steadily in- 
c ‘easing and the church is sharing in union revival 
work. Mr. O. E Emerson, an excellent leader in 
music, has been of great assistance. The church 
choir is considered the finest musical organization 
in the vicinity. Fairmount has been a settlement 
of Quakers, and for two generations the singing 
has been in the spirit only. About 40 of Rev. Levi 
White’s parishioners gave him a surprise donation 
party, Jan. 12. There was a pleasant social time 
and many substantial gifts were received. 

WASHINGTON.—The special meetings which Rev. 
Thomas Smith has been holding closed Jan. 24. A 
large number of non-church-going people have been 
attracted to the meetings and there were several 
conversions. Mr. Smith has gone to East Mount 
Carmel to assist in protracted meetings begun by 
Deacon A. J. Van Sickle. A Sunday school has 
been maintained here for some time by the Hosmer 
Chureh, and the people are desirous of forming an 
independent church organization. 

MARION.—Rev. Samuel 8. Condo, who bas until re~ 
cently been pastor of this church, will, for the pres- 
ent, continue to reside here and give himeelf to 
evangelistic labors. A premature announcement 
that the Christian Temple congregation here had 
voted to become Congregational was extensively 
circulated through telegraphic press reports last 
week. This church is now vacant. It entertained 
the Congregational State Association two years ago. 

ANDERSON.—Rev. A. H. Ball, D.D., is recovering 
from an attack of /a grippe. Secretary Haas of the 
Y.M.C. A. has assisted in Sunday and prayer night 
services. The ladies conduct a labor exchange and 
make it profitable to the treasury of the Aid So- 
ciety. 

Michigan, 

DetTrROIT.—The bi-monthly meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union was held Jan,18. Reports showed 
that the Boulevard Mission is developing finely and 
will soon be looking for a pastor. The committee 
on the Mt. Hope Church reported plans for altera- 
tions and enlargements under consideration, Fort 
Street Church reported plans under way for a $15,- 
000 edifice, to be erected on the front portion of 
their church lot. It hopes to be able to build at an 
early date. 

CALUMET.—Last year was one of the best this 
church has ever had. Nearly 100 additions were re- 
ceived, with a net increase of 79. The Sunday 
school enrollment is 357. The C.E membership is 
145 and its benevolences $202. The Boys’ Brigade has 
53 members. 

ALMONT.—Rev. Joel Martin has just closed a suc- 
cessful 15 days’ mission. More than 40 cards were 
signed. The meetings were in the truest sense 
union. The pastors and people of the village all 
worked harmoniously. 

Sr. CLarr is planning large things for the new 
year. The spiritual life of the church is growing. 
Thirty nine new members added at last communion 
has given the church a great uplift. 

Owosso raised for home expenses $3,931. Benev- 
olences were doubled over the year before. Five 
hundred dollars were also paid on the debt. J.C. 
Cromer is pastor. 

LAKE LINDEN has had a prosperous year. The 
income was $1,920. During the present pastorate 
of seven months an offering has been taken for 
each of the benevolent societies 


Wisconsin. 


DARLINGTON.— Rev. J. W. Frizzell is just com- 
pleting a two and a balf years’ course of Sunday 
morning sermons on the Life of Christ. Recently, 
in the evenings, he has given a course of lectures 
on Warfare Between Theology and Science. The 
Men’s Club successfully manages a city lecture 
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course. The large Junior Endeavor Society is di- 
vided into classes for the study of the pledge, 
Lord’s Prayer, Beatitudes, etc., with promotions 
from class to class and to the Senior Endeavor So- 
ciety. The Juniors recently presented for church 
expenses $30 of their own earnings. Dec, 27 Secre- 
tary Carter presented home missions, besides mak- 
ing five other addresses to different departments. 


APPLETON.—First. Rev. John Faville has just 
preached his 11th annual sermon. The roll-call and 
parish meeting were combined, and had the largest 
attendance and greatest number of responses in the 
history of the church. The reports evidenced a 
healthy condition in all lines. The 8. S. member- 
ship is 908 and the average attendance 639. The 
C. E. Societies have 276 members. The chorus of 
101 male voices is doing good work. The Sunday 
ivening Club is energetic and efficient. 





WAUWATOSA at its annual meeting heard encour- 
aging reviews of the year. Lunch was served by 
the women and Dr. Judson Titsworth of Milwaukee 
gave an address on The Work of the Church. The 
pastor is Rev. Henry Holmes. 

WEST SALEM, Rev. Philo Hitchcock, pastor, has 
held its anaual meeting. Reports showed good re- 
sults, Twenty-four persons have united with the 
church during the year, All bills are paid. 

SoutH KAUKAUNA, Rey. William Kilburne, pas- 
tor, had a good annual gathering The roll was well 
responded to. After refreshments were served a 
good social time was enjoyed. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

8ST. Louis.—First. The churches of the city held 
a union mass meeting here Jan. 15, in response to 
the call issued by ‘‘The Simultaneous Meetings 
-Committee, representing the foreign missions 
boards and societies in the U. 8, and Canada.” 
This is the first of a series of meetings arranged to 
secure unity and spiritual enlargement._—At the 
Ministers’ Meetings, both Congregational and 
Christian, held Jan, 18, committees were appointed 
to prepare a Fraternal Conference, looking to some 
form of union between the denominations in the 
city. Rev. Dra. J. H. George and C. 8. Sargent 
represent the Congregationalists. 

lowa. 

MOVILLE.—This church, only 10 years old, has its 
second edifice. The first, becoming too small forthe 
growing congregation and Sunday school, was sold, 
and about a year ago the people began to build 
anew. The work progressed slowly, for the build- 
ing committee would not runin debt. Dedication 
was deferred a few weeks in order that there might 
be no money to raise at the services, but it took 
place Jan. 10. Sec T. O. Douglass preached and 
offered the dedicatory prayer; Rev. R. W. Jamison 
preached in the evening. Rev. G. E. Stump, who 
has served the church for a year, resigned at the 
dedicatory services. 

PerRRY.—Sixty-six persons were received to mem- 
bership in 1896. During Rev. A. D. Kinzer’s pas- 
torate of five years there have been 174 accessions, 
139 on confession. Almost $1,000 have been raised 
for benevolences and about $11,000 for home ex- 
penses. 

DuBbuqQue.—Summit raised $400 by a recent effort, 
thus closing the year without a debt. At the an- 
nual meeting encouraging reports were heard from 
15 departments. The aggregate enrollment of its 
three Sunday schools is about 600. 

GREEN MounrTaln, Rev. O. H. L. Mason, pastor, 
closes a prosperous year with a membership of 135. 
At the reunion connected witb the annual business 
meeting the pastor gave an address on Congrega- 
tionalism. 

ALGonA.—Accessions at every communion in 
1896 aggregated 78, over 60 on confession. A mem- 
ber recently added two handsome cups to the com- 
munion service 

HARLAN.—Eighteen accessions followed the spe- 
cial services during the Week of Prayer, in which 
the pastur, Mr. C. L. Snowden, was assisted by Rev. 
H. P. Douglass 

Rev. D. E. Evans, pastor at Larchwood, is holding 
a series of special meetings with marked and en- 
couraging results, Miles closed the year with all 
bills paid, but has lost heavily by death and re- 
movals. 





Minnesota. 

DuLutTH.—/i/grim, The annual meeting was 
held Jan. 19, and was preceded by a supper, at 
which 250 members and their friends sat down. 
Reports from varions branches of work made an 
impressive showing. A vigorous pruning of the 
ecclesiastical vine has been going on during the 
year, and as a result a considerable reduction in 
membership wasreported. Benevolences amounted 
to $1,664 and home expenditures to $5,600. A com- 
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mittee had been appointed a month earlier to at- 
tempt to raise the floating debt of some $3,700, 
which has burdened the church for seven years. 
They reported that they lacked $700 of the full 
amount. This was quickly made up at the meet- 
ing and all joined in singing the Doxology. The 
raising of this amount under prevailing financial 
conditions is a most encouraging sign, and it has 
already quickened the whole life of the church. 
Special meetings were held during the Week of 
Prayer and the following week, and the response 
of the people in the raising of money is probably 
due in considerable measure to the deep spiritual 
interest developed in these gatherings. The pastor, 
Rev. C. H. Patton, is preaching a series of plain gos- 
pel sermons Sunday evenings, in accordance with 
the suggestions of Mr. Moody. 


MANTORVILLE.—This church, so weakened a few 
years ago as to be unable to support a resident pas- 
tor, held its annual meeting recently and reported 
86 additions during the year, 75 on confession. 
Much enthusiasm developed and over $350 were 
raised to pay indebtedness. New hymn-books have 
been secured, doors placed between the auditorium 
and 8. 8S. room and all expenses met. Plans have 
been formed for special evangelistic services. Rev. 
W. C. A. Wallar, the efficient pastor, has been 
called to Illinois by the serious illness of his father. 


GLENWOOD.—During the two and one-half years’ 
pastorate of Rev. F. A. Sumner, the meeting house 
has been repaired, electric lights and furnaces in- 
troduced, the membership doubled and the benevo- 
lences largely increased. Mr. Sumner goes to Little 
Falls, greatly to the regret of his people. 

NEW RICHLAND.—Great advance has been made 
in financial matters, collections are taken for all 
the benevolent societies and the Ladies’ Society is 
raising money for a new parsonage. The church at 
the out-station, Hartland, has been reorganized with 
doubled membership. 

Sr. PAUL.—/aeific. Congregations have increased 
and large additions have been made to the mem- 
bership. It is hoped that no further H. M. aid will 
be needed.—Sethany has canceled its interest- 
bearing debt and has made other substantial 
progress. 

Sr. CLoup.—The four Protestant churches are dis- 
cussing the advisability of uniting in one independ- 
ent organization. Rev. H. S. McCowan gave an 
address before the representatives of the different 
churches upon the subject, The matter is not de- 
cided, 


FARIBAULT,—At the annual meeting reports were 
encouraging and show the expenditures for the 
year to be $2,750, benevolences $1,272, including 
$330 for foreign and $247 for home missions. Dur- 
ing the year there have been 31 accessions, 


GRACEVILLE.—A series of meetings conducted by 
a band of young men from the colleges has just 
closed with several marked conversions, a quicken- 
ing of the church and the strengthening of reli- 
gious sentiment. 


STAPLEs,.—All the running expenses for the year 
have been met for the first time and a large part of 
its indebtedness has been canceled. Much good 
has resulted from the evangelistic services which 
are being held. 

VERNDALE.—Improvements have been made 
upon the church building, some old obligations 
have been met and the only remaining debt is to 
the C.C. B.S. upon the parsonage, which is being 
slowly paid. 

LAKE BENTON.—Union meetings have been held 
arousing the churches and resulting in conversions. 
Rev. C. A. Ruddock, father-in-law of the pastor, 
Rev. William Lodwick, is conducting the meetings. 

BiG LAKE AND ORROOK are prospering under Mr. 
F.P. Ferguson, who came from Y. M, C. A. work to 
this pastorate in August, since when 16 persons 
have been added to the churches, 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Plymouth. Professor Zeublin of 
Chicago University is delivering a course of univer- 
sity extension lectures on alternate Sunday after- 
noobs. 

STEWARTVILLE.—A series of meetings is being 
held in a hall centrally located. The church is try- 
ing to liquidate an indebtedness of $1,000. 


Kansas. 


PITTSBURG.—Seventeen new members have been 
received within the past nine months, and nearly 
as many more are to unite in February. The Sun- 
day school numbers 96 and the Y. P. 8. C. E. 20. 
The church is steadily growing in spiritual strength 
and influence in the commmnity. Pittsburg isa 
mining town, with many poor people. 

SENEcA—Reports at the annual meeting showed 
202 members and a total expenditure during 1896 
of $1,950. The 8.8. membership is 300. The Ladies’ 
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Missionary Society has given $79.40 to missions, and 
the Y. P. S.C. E. has not only paid $137, mostly for 
missions, but has also sent $100 te China to erecta 
church building. 

MuscoTaH.—During the union services con- 
ducted by Evangelist R. L. Layfield and wife, 130 
persons publicly confessed Christ. A notable feat- 
ure was the large number of conversions among 
the young people. Mr. and Mrs. Layfield began 
work at Pierce City, Mo., Jan. 21. 


BROOKVILLE has purchased a house for a par- 
sonage, and the women have sufficient funds with 
which to put it in good order for speedy occupancy. 
At the annual meeting in January Rev. J. H. Em- 
bree was called to continue as pastor another year. 


BLUE RAPIDS observed its 25th anniversary on 
New Year’s Day by a church social, a bountiful din- 
ner, an historieal sketch of the church by one of 
the members and an address by the pastor. 

Chapman is placing a new stone walk in front of 
its edifice. This church is energetic, widely useful 
and bravely self-supporting. 


Nebraska. 


LincoLn.—VFirst. The Men’s Club held its first 
service Jan. 17. The pastor, Rev. Lewis Gregory, 
was taken suddenly ill in the morning and was un- 
able to attend either service. Rev. H. A. French 
preached in the morning and Miss L. A. Wild of 
the Lincoln Y. W. C. A. gave the address in the 
evening.— Vine Street, Rev. A. F. Newell, pastor, 
held its annual meeting Jan. 14. Reports were 
heard from the different departments and several 
brief speeches were made by members. Twenty-six 
persons united during the year, 12 on confession. 
A small deficit in the current expenses of the year 
reported by the trustees was immediately provided 
for and the church is entirely out of debt except 
$100 still due on the loan of the C.C. B.8., which 
amount has been assumed by the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety. 

WALLACE, Rev. C. G. Murphy, pastor, made its 
annual meeting a delightful rally, with large at- 
tendance from the home church and the varions 
out-stations. Letters of greeting were read from 
Rev. G. E. Taylor, formerly general missionary, 
from the two former pastors, Rev. Messrs. H. B. 
Frey and G. 8. Biscoe, and from Superintendent 
Bross. Thirty persons have united during the year, 
22 on confession, bringing the membership te 96. 
Six of the benevolent societies were remembered. 
Sunday schools have been maintained mest of the 
time with a tota) enrollment of 255. The pastor has 
preached more or less at all these out-stations. 

CRETE at the annual meeting gave full considera- 
tion to the recommendation of the board of trus 
tees to rent the pews of the church, but voted five 
to one to adhere to the subscription plan for 
revenue and to let the pews remain free as hereto- 
fore. 

CORTLAND AND PICKEREL, combining to form 
one field, have been pastorless since Rev. F.G. Mac- 
Henry left the field, but both are maintaining Sun- 
day schools and C. E. Societies with vigor. 

North Dakota. 

GARDNER.—During the three weeks’ evangelistic 
meetings, led by Rev. N. P. McQuarrie, the com- 
munity has been much moved and the church 
strengthened. About 15 persons have taken a stand 
for Christ. Evangelist McQuarrie’s labors are be- 
ing greatly blessed among the churches. 

FARGO.—Plymouth, Reportsat the annual meet- 
ing, held Jan, 13, showed progress. Besides buying 
a new organ and paying a paving tax and expenses 
for repairs and insurance, the debt to the C.C. B.S. 
on the parsonage has been reduced $100, 

Colorado. 

COLORADO SPRINGS,— First reports all debts paid, 
and $17,253 given to the Pearsons Fund for Colo- 
rado College. It gave $1,135 for benevolences. 
Fifty-seven persons were received to membership, 
making the accessions double the removals.— 
Second has just voted not toask H. M. aid for an- 
other year. Thirty-seven members have united 
during 1896. 

Special meetings have been held at Montrose. 
The members have been quickened and several 
conversions are reported. 

New Mexico. 

GALLUP.—The Y.P.S. C. E., which had been al- 
lowed to die some month ago, bas been reorganized 
upon a substantial basis. The church held a recep- 
tion New Year’s Day, which was well attended. 
Rey. P. A. Simpkin, the pastor, will remain another 
year. Pulpit furniture and communion table were 
presented to the church on Christmas Day. 

ALBUQUERQUE.—The Week of Prayer was ob- 
served with evangelistic meetings, in which the 
pastor was assisted by Superintendent Ashmun. 
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Evangelist C. F. Van Auken of [llinois preached 
Jan. 3. 
Arizona. 


TEMPE.—Mexican. Ten members were received 
Jan. 3, making a total of 25. A Sunday school of 
nine members was organized the same day in a 
neighborhood near enough to the church to be 
tributary to it. There are several good openings 
for schools in the vicinity, but the pastor, Rev. 
Stephen Edwards, has no time to give to organiza- 
tion. Money is being subscribed toward the sup- 
port of a Mexican 8.8. missionary. 


NoGALES.—C. E. Societies have recently been or- 
ganized here and at Crittenden, an out-station, of 
20 members at the former place and 11 at the latter. 
Five persons were received at Nogales Jan. 10 on 
confession, a large accession to a church of only 
15 members. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


OAKLAND.—VFirst. Rev. C. R. Brown preached 
every night but Saturday during the week follow- 
ing the Week of Prayer. The pastor and wife are 
preparing to start for Palestine, Feb. 15.—Oak 
Chapel is now supplied by Mr. James C. MacInnes, 
a student in Pacific Seminary, recently from Chi- 
cago Seminary. So much interest was aroused by 
studying the Sermon on the Mount during the 
Week of Prayer that services were continued, Supt. 
L. L. Wirt of the 8.8. & P. 8. assisting. 


SAN FRANCcISCO.—Pierce Street. The women have 
raised $131 for improvements of edifice.——Joe Jet, 
for 25 years a resident of the State, was ordained 
Jan. 14. The same week he returned to China to 
labor among his own people.——First. Since the 
coming of Dr, Adams, the pew rentals show an in- 
crease of $2,000. 


AUBURN.—The Ladies’ Guild, with 40 members, 
has during the year paid the running expenses of 
the church and $50 toward the pastor’s salary, has 
purchased land adjoining church property and in- 
creased the fund for an addition to the edifice. 


PASADENA.—First, The new manual reports 328 
resident members. The pastor conducts a class in 
topical Bible studies on the general subject, The 
Christian Life. The study includes four lectures, 
also papers and discussions. 


NILES is rejoicing over the ‘“ Open Door” just re- 
opened in more desirable quarters. Beside carry- 
ing on reading apartment and game room, midweek 
prayer meetings and a class in Bible study are held. 


LoRrIn.—Rev. E. L. Hood is spending four even- 
ings weekly in company with different officers of 
his church, visiting the families of the parish. 


Rev. H. H. Cole led Trinity Church, Weaverville, 
in an offering for world-wide missions during last 
month, the first of the kind in its history.—— Rev. 
William Butler of Lincoln is also in charge of the 
new church at Fruitvale. He is being assisted by 
H. M. Evangelist Cooke in 10 days’ services.—— After 
eight years of work at Ontario, during which 140 
persons have united with the church, Rey. A. E. 
Tracy resigned his pastorate, but has withdrawn 
the resignation at the earnest request of his people. 
—At Monrovia four denominations held union 
meetings during the Week of Prayer. The after- 
noon and evening services were continued another 
week. 

Washington. 


SEATTLE.—AIl the churches observed the Week of 
Prayer and the increasing interest has made it de- 
sirable to continue the meetings. Conversions are 
already reported. An interdenominationa! rally 
was held with the Firat Presbyterian Churcb, with 
addresses by Rev. W. H. G. Temple and Rey. Dr. 
Randall of the M. E. church. 

SNOHOMISH has cleared up the last vestige of its 
debt and begins the new year with encouraging 
prospects. Rev. W.C. Merritt is pastor. 

Many of the churches in the State are holding 
special meetings and conversions are reported.— 
An interesting fellowship meeting at Eagle Harbor 
resulted in the quickening of members and in con- 
versions. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

A liberal offering for Armenia was made at the 
convention of the societies connected with the Foo- 
chow Mission, which now number 34 with a mem- 
bership of about 1,400. 


A Junior Society of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., last year 
furnished 40 scrap-books for a girls’ school in India 
and nearly 90 scrap-books and 300 bouquets for dis- 
tribution in New York city. It paid a month’s 
board for a little boy whose mother was in the hos- 
pital, sent more than 15,000 pages of reading mat- 
ter to lumber camps in Michigan and raised seven 
dollars for the Armenians by selling curiosities. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Accessions to the Churches. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 

ARIZONA, MICHIGAN, 
Nogales, 5 5 Romeo, "2 
Tempe, "Mexican, — 10 St. Clair, 37 39 
CALIFORNIA. Stanton, 5 5 

Alameda, First, 44 MINNESOTA. 
Berkeley, First, 3 13 Alexandria, ll 16 
Escondido, 9 9 Detroit. 3 5 
Fresno, First, 4 7 Lake City 4 4 

Fruitvale, 5 18 Minneapolis, Lowry 

Nordhoff, 4 4 4 2 il 
Oakland, Pilgrim, — 3 —o e, 5 656 
Ontario, H a St. Paul, Pacifie, 1 3 

oway, 4 ‘ 
San Diego, 9 9 wtih, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Central, — 6 

Gog er, 6 Redeemer, § 7 

Pa ~ : = ; NEBRASKA. 
a ; Albion 2.6 
Sonoma, oe: UJ 4 
Stockton, ae Arcadia, 19 19 
Tulare, 3 8 NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Ventura, 1 6 Brookline, 2-3 

CONNECTICUT. a om, - : 
Chester, : tee rae 
E. Canaan, 2 4 Franklin 3 < 
Manstield, i 10 ym ’ =a 
pitonal z H Northwood Center, — 8 

’ 
Winsted, First, 22 36 NEW JERSEY. 
ILLINOIS, Do cs 
Chicago, Bethany, 6 9 Upper Montclair, — 5 

Bowmapville, 10 10 NEW YORK. 

Central Park, 9 10 Norwood, 3 6 

Covenant 5 ll Olean, ee 

ne wood, North, H is Syracuse, Danforth, 4 14 

Forestville, BD Bete Bs 

Immanuel, 6 ll OHIO. 

Lincoln Park, 2 5 Castalia, 4 

May flower, 7 10 Cleveland, a 18 35 

May wood, — 3 Cu ener Falls, — 8 

Porter Memorial. 1 9 La 50 52 

Sedgwick St., 9 13 Dherlin, First, 3 23 

—* H K Rootstown, 7 14 

rinity, 3 

Union Park, 6 10 OKLAHOMA. 

West Pullman, 4 § Alva, -— § 
Elburn, 7 8 Kingfisher, - 5 
oo : is OREGON. 
4a Grange, 9 13 " i 
Lyonsville, | semot, ? : 
Mound City, 4 16 Ge tant a 8 
Oak Park, First, : — =. 2a 
Rantoul, 44 Pottine . 
Roberts,” s 4 ortiand, Mississippi ‘ 

INDIANA. Sunuyside, — 3 
Simonnt, — : RHODE ISLAND. 
URE: 7 “ “ Pawtucket, 6 6 
1OWA. Providence, Academy . 
Ames, 2 6 Ave., 5 
Anamosa, —- 1B VERMONT. 
Boon, — 13 chester 2 54 
‘ de , Ss 4 
Peccle. 4 * Greensboro, 7 20 
Monticello, 46 46 Hardwick, s 
KANSAS, WASHINGTON, 
7 Spokane, Second 2 6 
at gpa 2 42 Westminster, ’ 5 15 
Sedgwick, 3 Walla Walla, First, 3 9 
MAINE. WISCONSIN. 
Ashland, 8 8 Appleton, ee 
E. Madison, 9 9 Bioomington, — 10 
Madison, 5 5 Clintonville, — 6 
W. Cornville, 9 9 Eau Claire, Second, Il 15 
Whitneyville, 3 3 Fontana, — 16 
Wood forda’s, 3 3 Kenosha, — » 
MASSACHUSETTS, ne, eae 
0. b, 
Arlington, 1 6 W. Superior, Hope, 4 4 
Blandford, 5 5 
Boston, Allston, 14 21 CANADA. 

Roxbur 2 8 Bethlehem, West- 

Cambridge, Pilgrim, — 7 — —- i4 
* Milford, 1 3 Ed — 2% 
Newton, Eliot, 5 8 Hamilton, First, — 21 
Rutland, a. 3 | aa on b — 4 
MIC N. oronto, Northern, — 19 

MIC HIGA Woodstock, eee 1 
Alpine and Walker, 6 10 
Big Rapids, 6 6 OTHER CHURCHES. 
Imlay City, 5 9 Gallup, N. M., 3 63 
Muskegon, First, 3 6 Ridgway, Pa. 3.5 
Olivet, —-7C hure hes with less 
Owosso, 4 9 than three, 34 68 


Conf, 660; Tot., 1,433. 
Total since Jan.1. Comf., 1,644; Tot., 3,648. 





Calls. 


BRINTNALL, Loren Bain recently at Hartwick, Ig., to 
Atahnum, Wn. Accepts. 

BROWN, Thos. L., Chester C ross Roads, O.,to Memphis, 
Mich. Accepts 

BUELL, Lewin F., Mount Vernon, 
Rochester. 
BUTLER, Frank C. , Bamonée, Wn., accepts call to St. 
John and Endicott 

DARLING, Thos. W. +» acting pastor for jel ” aang at 
Wentworth, N. H., to remain two years lon 

DENISON, Robt. €. swho has been sappiying st Compton 
Hill Ch., St. Louis, Mo., to Janesville, Wis. 

FORBES, Chas. A., to reorganized church at Leadville, 
Col., where he had previously supplied. 

FOSTE R, John, Wisner, Neb., to Cambridge. Accepts. 

GREGORY Herbert Roy, Wn., to Lake Park. Accepts, 
and has begun wor 

= a ve J.F. , accepts call to Christ Ch. (German), Chi- 


N. Y., to South Ch., 


ovstin, Byron F., Andover Sem ,to Alton, N. H. De- 
HAIRE, W. C., to Onaga, Kan. Accepts. 
HARPER, Jas. Pig West ton, Vt., to Windham, N. H. 


HARRINGTON, — C., Belchertown, Mass., to 


erton. Ace 
LEWIS, Thos. 3? Webster, N . H., to Deer Isle, Me. Ac- 
epts 
L ONGFELLOW, Chas. H., for a year to Villa Park, Cal., 
where he has been supplying. 
MANN, Wilford E., Dexter, Me., to New Sharon and 
Farmington Falls, also to Vineland, N. J. Accepts 
at 
MARSH, Edward L., Yarmouth, Mass., accepts call to 
Waterville, Me. 
MATTHEWS, John H., Madison, Me.,to Lake View Ch. is 
Worcester, Mass. Accepts. 
nore Jairus L., St. Louis Park, Minn., accepts call to 
son. 
POLHEMUS, Cornelius H., late professor in Tabor Col- 
leRe, Io. , accepts call to South roadway Ch., Denver. 


RUNNELS, Moses T., to supply another year at Croy- 
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SINCLAIR, Carl E., to the permanent pastorate at 
lgona, lo. 
SPRAGUE, Frank M., Springfield, Mass., declines call 
to Central vise, Ct., and accepts one to Tampa, Fla. 
SUMNER, Fredk. A., Glenwood, Minn , accepts call to 
Little Falls. 
TILLETT, Barton C., to Garden i Kelley and 
Slater, lo., for another year. Accepts 
VAN LUVEN, S. R., toremain another yearat Granada, 


in 

Ww ALLACE, David, epoenaty of N. Troy, Vt., to Lunen- 

urg, Mass. Accep 

WILCOUGHBY. Al oA 8., Pilgrim Ch., Creston, Io., 
aecepts call to Nevinville ‘and Good Hope. 

WRAY, Alfred K., Kansas City, Mo., to the superin- 
tendency of the St. Louis € ity Missionary Society in 
connection wane the Missouri superintendency of the 
State C. H. M.S. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


CHASE, Andrew L., i. Eliot, Me., Jan. 21. 

FOGG, Chas. G. , 0. p. Post Mills, Vt., Jan. 20. Sermon, 
Rev. H. T. Barnard; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Henry 
Cummings, R. H. Abercrombie, J. L. Merrill, 8S. V. 

GALES, Thos. P., 0. Union, Me , Jan. 19. 

JET, Joe., 0. ovo 5 Ch., San Francisco, Jan. 14. 

LUTHER, Martin F., 0. and i. Ivanhoe Park Ch., 
Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 21. Sermon, Kev. ©. L. Kloss; 
other pars oy Messrs. J. G. Dougherty, Henry 
Borkine H. Crum, D. D., A. K. Wray, H. L. 

bes, Mu. o. ed By Chas. D. Crawford. 

Mov LEL LAND, T. Calvin, i. United Ch., Newport, R.1., 
Jan, 21. Sermon, Dr. Henry van Dyke; other arts, 
Rev. Messrs. Alex. McGregor and Mahlon Van Horne, 
Drs. Wallace Nutting and J. G. Vose. 


Resignations. 


CRAWFORD, Chas. D., Pizmouth Ch., Kansas City, 
Mo., to take effect March 31. 

DEMERITT, John P., Tunbridge, Vt., after a three 
years astorate 

HARMA) “Peter M., Spring Valley, Minn. 

HILL, Dexter D., East Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 

JOHNSON, Orrin H., Eagle Harbor, Madrone, Wn., to 
take effect Apr. l. 
LEWIS, Jacob H., Freeland, Mich. 

MASON, Jas. D., Forest any lo. 

McGOWAN, ‘Alex. S., alias MARTIN, David, McIndoes 
Falls, Vt., to take effect at once, Jan. 

MCLEAN, John K., Plymouth Ave; Ch., Oakland, Cal. 

RULAND, Geo. W., Stoddard, N. H. 

SNYDER, Chas. W:, Newkirk, Okl. 

VAN HORNE, Mahlon, Union Ch., Newport, R. I, 

VIETS, Gervase A., York St., Ch., Newport, Ky. 

WHITE, Austin B., "Escondido, Cal, 


Dismissicns. 
AYER, Edward P., Bethlehem, Ct., Jan. 19. 











Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening 
strength and healthfulness. Assures the 
food against alum and al! forms of adul- 
teration common to the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Churches Organized. 
FRUITVALE, Cal., 31 Dec., 13 members. 

LEADVILLE, Col., reorganized 30 Dec., 15 members. 

PASADENA, Cal., Lake Ave., rec. 28 Dec., 32 members, 


Miscellaneous. 

ALLING, Horatio, of New Whatcom, has become chief 
clerk to the Secretary of State in Olympia. 

LEEDS, Sam’! P., and wife, of Hanover, N. H., have 
received from their friends a fine Morris chair, a@ 
colonial chair, a Rochester lamp, and a receipted bill 
for a new cooking range to replace “one worn out 
in hospitality.” 

MOULTON, Jas. W., and wife, of Cobalt, Ct., were 
rec a the recipients of an old-fashioned donation 


okt MPL E, Wm. H. G., was honored by the Seattle 
Post-Inteiligencer, Jan 1, with the prize of $25 for the 
best poem on the city of Seattle, there being a score 
of competitors. 

TUCKER, Silas P., and wife, of Cornish, N. H., received 
recently from the Sunday school two tite rockers, 
and from other friends a beautiful dinner set. 


Blood 


Think what 


ving tan PIM pure 





of evils result 

from impure blood. Rheumatism, ca- 
tarrh, scrofula, salt rheum, eczema and a 
thousand other ills may be traced directly 
to this cause. Therefore keep the blood 
pure by taking Hood’s Sarsapariila, which 
will build you up and prevent sickness. 


“Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Istt the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 





are taste le $8, mild, effec 


_ Hood's Pills tive. au druggists. 250. 
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See Sie htc ane o 

xe Macullar Parker Gompany, S\3Z 
© Clothiers and Outfitters for QS 

Yoro Men, Youthsand Boys. % nie 

2G 400 Washington St., Boston. (0 
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In the Parlor. 


There is an old saying that the man who fishes for min- 
nows never catches any whales. Similarly the man who 
buys a cheap chair gets a cheap chair. You can’t have 
value without cost. 

But you can have the appearance of value without cost, 
and that was what Abraham Lincoln had in mind when he 
said that you could fool all of the people some of the time. 


Yet it is expensive fooling, for it means the loss of your money and your purchase both. 
We steer you along the path of the greatest possible economy, while still securing 
you reliable furniture. We take you just as near to economy as it is safe to venture. 
Especially is this true in our parlor furniture, Here fashion wears out your 
goods more than use, and by our low prices we try and make it easy for you to 

change your parlor furniture before being out of date. 


General Catalogue for 1897. 
on receipt of five cent stamps for postage. 


Square octavo, 256 pp., 300 illustrations. 


Sent to any address 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 





BES APOLI Otis 
ite war “QUICKLY. 
GIRLS WHO 
yee MARRIED. 
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BENEVOLENT SOOIBTIES AND THE 
HARD TIMES, 


BY REV. D. F. BRADLEY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





A recent article in The Congregationalist 
from the pen of Dr. H. A. Stimson sent me to 
looking up the records of some of our mission- 
ary societies, with the result that I am led to 
offer the humble suggestion that possibly 
some of our national societies might begin to 
retrench in their administrative expenditures 
without detriment to the work and with the 
added confidence among the churches that 
would come from such a process. I offer this 
with the full sense of liability to being thought 
unduly critical and of being open to the 
charge of injuring the influence of societies 
that depend so largely upon public confidence 
for the means to carry on their beneficent 
work. But retrenchment is in the air these 
days. Our churches are reducing the salaries 
of ministers, cheapening their choirs, making 
their janitors serve for less, and it is not from 
a critical or fault-finding spirit that they do it, 
but because they cannot pay that which they 
have not. SoI may say that when it is sug- 
gested that our missionary societies lessen ex- 
penses, it is not because of the thought that 
these expenses have not been necessary in the 
past, but because the churches have not now 
the money to spend in that manner. 

Let me illustrate by a concrete example. 
Here is the national C.H.M. S., with an aver- 
age income of $450,000, spending something like 
$77,000 in administrative expenses, or about 
seventeen per cent., not including salaries 
and traveling expenses of superintendents in 
dependent States. On the statement of the 
case that amount of cost for running a mis- 
sionary institution at home seems large, too 
large for times when debts mount up and 
special appeals must be made in churches to 
wipe out these debts. Moreover, one who is 
familiar with the workings of the auxiliaries 
of the national Home Missionary Society 
knows how deep has been the retrenchment 
among them, and how great a struggle they 
have to pay their own bills and turn over a 
surplus to be used by the New York office. 

To such men, laymen and pastors, it seems 
unaccountable that the expenses of the na- 
tional society shou'd have been allowed to 
rise from $35,000 in 1886 to $77,000 in 1896, and 
that the increase in annual administrative ex- 
penses from 1892, the last ‘‘ year of plenty,” 
has been over $5000, during the very years 
when one would expect a prudent corporation 
to diminish such expenses. In fact, the ex- 
penses of 1895 were the largest ever known. 
In other words, while the increase of gifts to 
the national society in ten years has b2en 
twenty-eight per cent, the administrative ex- 
penses have swelled 115 per cent. 

In scrutinizing these reports carefully it 
will be seen that in no case is the increase due 
to interest charges, but a large part of it is 
due to the collecting agencies, three in all, 
costing $12,000, an item that did not appear 
in 1886, to special appeals and advertising 
costing $3,300, to an increase of $6,000 in cost 
of publications, to increased salaries of offi- 
cers, this increase amounting to $7,000, and 
to $8,000 larger expense for miscellaneous 
items. Doubtless this increase in the various 
items has been gradual in the ten years, but 
it has been substantial, and the practical 
question is, can it now be, and ought it not to 
be, substantially reduced? Anitem of nearly 
$3,000 expense in the cost of the annual meet- 
ing, for instance—might that not be greatly 
diminished ? 

I submit the above with much modesty, not 
setting my own judgment up for the decision 
of such grave matters, but in the hope that 
our societies, whose officers must necessarily 
dwell somewhat apart from the life of the 
churches, may be able to receive from other 
pastors who hear what the constituencies 
have to say some valuable suggestions as to 
their duties—duties that have been discharged 

with distinguished ability. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


As we approach the first of February there 
are distinct indications of a revival of trade. 
These are seen not only in the form of increas- 
ing confidence, but the demand for merchan- 
dise grows day by day, and it is thought that 
when the spring season is in full tide the vol- 
ume of business will be larger than for several 
years. 

There are many reasons why a good trade 
may be expected, viz.: an abundance of 
meney and low rates, the passing of the fear 
of a debasement of the currency, the prospect 
of a tariff which will furnish the Government 
with a surplus instead of a deficient revenue, 
the sound condition of credit throughout the 
country and the curtailment of production in 
all directions, which has been going on since 
the panic of 1893. 

To be sure people are poor and business 
men have not been making large profits of 
late, but this is the basis from which great 
trade revivals must naturally start. Such 
always appear after several years of de- 
pression, low prices and limited produc- 
tion. The most hopeful sign of the times is 
an increasing interest in old and new enter- 
prises, the prosecution of which will, of 
course, furnish employment to labor that is 
now idle. 

A notable feature of the current trade situa- 
tion is the better demand for wool and iron. 
The print cloth market is also wearing an im- 
proved aspect, by reason of the agreement 
among the manufacturers to curtail the pro- 
duction until the demand assumes more nor- 
mal proportions. The demand for all kinds 
of merchandise is increasing gradually but 
surely, a feature being the purchase of goods 
in small rather than in round lots. Reports 
from salesmen now on the road have not yet 
come in to any great extent, but those which 
have been received are not of a discouraging 
nature, 

The total bank clearings last week aggre- 
gated $1,042,000,000, which was a decrease of 
one-half of one per cent. from the previous 
week, but an increase of six per cent. over 
the third week of January, 1896. In many 
quarters merchants still complain cf poor 
collections, but even these are thought to be 
improvirg. In the stcck market, the under- 
tone has continued quite strong and the bur- 
den of opinion is that security values will en- 
joy a rise this spring. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Feb.7-13. Sincerity—with One’s Self, 
with Others, with God. Ps. 15: 1-5; Zech. 8: 
16, 17. 

No one need sing the praises of the sincere 
man. He is his own eulogy. He may de 
blunt or domineering or tactlese, but if we 
know that an honest and guileless heart 
beats within his breast we feel that the 
basis fcr profitable intercourse with him ex- 
ists and we can wait for the development of 
certain graces and virtues which he now 
seems to lack. For unless you know where 
to find a man, unless you know that he means 
what he says and is not as variable as the 
wind in his convictions, you are hampered in 
all your relations with him. 

Sincerity, like charity, begins at home. 
We cannot deal honestly with our fellow- 
men unless we have first reached an under- 
standing with ourselves. I noticed the other 
day in a British paper an article entitled Ac- 
cepting Ourselves. It struck me forcibly, for 
I suspect many of us have to live out at least 
half our days before we are willing to take 
ourselves just as we are. We cherish pretty 
little conceits about ourselves. If we suc- 
ceed in deceiving ourselves the chances are 
that those who know us best are not victims 
of the same illusion. Our first need, then, is 
to strip off the masks around our own per- 
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sonalities and see what manner of men we 
are. Then shall we be sincere with ourselves, 
with men and with God. 

It is harder to be sincere as civilization be- 
comes more complex, as our obligations to 
others multiply, as we are forced, to some ex- 
tent, to eonform to the customs of polite soci- 
ety. There isa kind of sincerity, or perhaps 
frankness is a better word, that goes with 
primitive conditions and is also a beautiful 
trait of childhood. We say that the savage 
and the child are natural, by which we mean 
that they act out whatisinthem. We would 
not go back to savagery or childhood, but we 
need in these richer and more exacting days 
to strive for the right kind of naturalness. 
For us who have been born again may it not 
be said with true reverence that the natural 
life is the Christ life? Certainly the closer 
we come to Jesus the easier it will be for us 
to be sincere, for he shows us the true values 
of life, and the sincerity modeled upon his 
simplicity and purity is sure to have inter- 
twined with it other cf the qualities which go 
to make up a symmetrical character. 


a ee 


Rev. Edward Waite Miller bas been in- 
augurated professor of ecclesiastical history 
and church polity in Auburn Theological 
Seminary. 





How TO VIsiT CALIFORNIA.—Since the inaugura- 
tion of personally conducted tours, railroad travel 
has been revolutionized. Forty years ago a vesti- 
bule train in charge of a tourist agent and chap- 
eron, and equipped with a barber, bath apartments 
and a ladies’ maid, could hardly have been imag- 
ined. Yet such progress has been made, and the 
special Pullman train used by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Compary on its Golden Gate toura is a 
veritable hotel-on wheels. It is lighted by elec- 
tricity and heated by steam, and affords all the 
comforts of a parlor, club-room or private boudoir. 
The first tour to California will leave Boston Jan. 
26, 1897. Space for this tour is being rapidly en- 
gaged, the low rate of $315 from Boston placing it 
within the reach of all. The second tour will leave 
Feb. 23; $355 from Boston. The last tour will leave 
March 26; $220. Application for itinerary, detailed 
information and space should be made to Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston, or George 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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VALENTINES 


We are now displaying an exceptionally 
fine assortment of Valentines. 

Never before could such teautiful ones be 
had for so little money. The prices range from 


2c.» 39c. 


Those we offer at 39 cents are sold else- 
where at 50 cents. 

Orders by Mail will be promptly, carefully 
and satisfactorily filled. 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO., 


90 to 98 Tremont St., Boston. 
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iy Sanshiy Plas’ 


We have landed many novelties of Deco 

rated Porcelain, adding to our exhibit of 

Rich China Plates, single dozens costing 
from $3.00 to $50.00. Adapted to wedding 
gifts. 

And by the ‘'Kaison’’ from [long Kong 

Old Canton China Dinner Ware. Also 

India China Lamps, Anvtique shapes, old 
blues and other decorations, with Ameri- 
can ormo!u mountings and safety burners, 
costing from $5.00 up. 

New Faience Plant Pots ard Pedestals. 

New rich cut American glass pieces for 
wedding gifte. 

One price in plain figures and we are not 
undersold if we know it. } 


Jones, McDutfee & Stratton Co., 


7 FLChina, GlassTand Lamps | 4s 
120 FRANKLIN. 


















. CHOCOLATE. 


Perfect in flavor and 
quality. Put up in 
pound and bhalf-pound 
tins, 


: Stephen F. Whitman 
&Son, 


Sole Mfra., Philadelphia. 
OOCOCQCOCCOCOCCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCOCOOCOCL 


A delicious drink in- 
) Stantly made from 
¢ Made WHITMAN’S 
R INSTANTANEOUS 
) 














7 PER CENT. NET. 
First Mortgage Leans on Improved Farms 


in the Wonderfully Fertile 
KRed River Valley 





and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of experi 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over $ 
years in the Red Kiver Valley and of over 22 in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. A personal ki owledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrivus, thrifty 
farmers, on well improved farms. I give my personal 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York ( heck. Funds 
now earning you only 2,3,or4 per cert ip Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in 


come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston draft, or by personal check payable to my 
order. Address 


E. P. CATES, 
2628 Portiand Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 





AIR OAKS, CALIFORNIA. vciesisi2cotiae 


We are seeking Christian pesgie with means, who wish good society in a Temperance Com- 


munity ,and who will build good homes. No place is more attractive for such than FAIR OAKS, 
A piece of this land planted to Oranges, Olives, Lemons, Almonds or other of the valuable 
fruits and nuts which it oo to the greatest perfection, will rapidly enhance in value and, 
as the years roll by, yield a safe, sure and ample income. 


Send 10 cts. for a handsomely illustrated 100-page book which tells all about the State and 
Farm, Field and Fireside Homeseekers’ Dept., Chicago, III 
Sacramento, Cal. or, 


Fair Oaks. 


fills Building, New York. 





Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





CUTLER—SUMNER-In Toledo, O., Jan. 7, by Rev. 
W. W. Williams, D.D., Rev. W. A. Cutler of Chenoa, 
Ill, and Katherine Sumner of Toledo. 

FLINT—STEWART-—In Neosho, Mo, Jan. 10, by Rev. 
A. K. Wray, Rev. E. E. Flint, pastor of the church at 
Neosho, and Chrissie Stewart. 


Neaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
alditional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
momey should be sent with the notice. 








BICKNELL—In Houghton, Wn., Jan. 13, Rev. D. H, 
Bicknell, for nearly two years pastor of the Kirkland 
Church. 

BLODGETT—In New York, Jan. 24, at the home of his 
son-in law, Rev. Dr. 8S. H. Virgin, Luther Blodgett, 
aged 86 yrs 

HIBBARD—In Gorham, Me., Jan, 17, Sopbia 8S. P., 
wife of Rev. D. 8. Hibbard and daughter of the late 
Dr. Sewall Tenney of Ellsworth, aged 59 yrs. 

MONTGOMERY—In Wakefield, Dec. 31, 1896, of typhoid 
fever, Sara Helen, youngest daughter of William and 
the late Sarah Temple (Goodale) Montgomery. 

RANKIN—In West New Brighton, Dr. Eames B. Ran- 
kin, eldest son of President Rankin of Howard Uni- 
versity, aged 40 yrs. 

RICE—In Shrewsbury, Jan. 23, Ellen Lawrence, widow 
of the late Hon. Thomas Rice, aged 59 yrs. 





MRS, ELIZA HALL TUCKER. 


The lingeriag and painful illness of Mrs. Tucker 
came to its peaceful end at her old home in Andover on 
the evening of Jan. 9. She had been so long a member 
of the Old South Church that she had seen more thana 

eneration pass on before her into the unseen kingdom. 
She was the oldest member of the Daughters of the 
Revolution, lacking only five days of eighty-nine years. 

She was a rare woman, dignified and peed in her 
bearing, having great energy and force of character, by 
nature a leader, and, though never s: eking leadership, 
she was the acknowledged strength of every social and 
religious effortin the community. Her pastor relied on 
her and she carried out his desires and advanced the 
interests of the church, more than once prostrating 
evil plans by the wisdom of her counsel and by the en- 
thusiasm and devotion of her heart, which inspired all. 

The sweetness and gentleness and grace of her char- 
acter gave peculiar beauty to her home. The minis- 
tries of ber life were the blessing of all friendship, and 
many friends far and near will have their hearts stirred 
with blessed memories as they learn that she has en- 
tered into rest. 

At times she was a great sufferer, but patient, trust- 
ful and restful on the promises, walking almost by 
sight in the later years of her pilgrimage. When the 
end came she was ready and waiting for the coming of 
her Lord. 

Her children were all with her, She left for them 
her loving benediction and lifted her eyes to the heav- 
enly home with serene and confident expectation. It 
was the beautiful exhibition of faith in its security and 
repose, 


Just as thou wilt, I do not fear 
The valley of shadow, if thou art near. 
Thy cloud is my shelter, thy voice I hear, 
saying so gently, * Be of good cheer,” 

O blessed Lamb of God, 


Just as thou wilt, a mellow light 

Falls on me now, illumes my sight, 

A dawn of rapture, fair and bright, 

for thou art near, there is no night, 
O blessed Lamb of God. 


WILLIAM ADRIANCE 
Died Jan. 2, suddenly, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in the 
eighty-third year of his age. Mr. Adriance was for 
many years in the dry-goods business in St. Louis, Mo. 
where for a time he was a member of the church of 
which Rev. Dr. Post was pastor. Leaving St. Louis in 
1864 his later years were passed at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
He was of French-Dutch Huguenot extraction, and 
since early life had been an earnest Christian. He 
was an office-bearer in both the Dutch Reformed and 
Presbyterian churches. An enthusiastic student of 
missions, a warm believer in the blessings of home 
religion and childhood conversion, he lived to see not 
only his children but his grandchildren all members of 
the church. Mr. Adriance was twice married. He 
leaves a widow, daughter of the late Alvan Bond, D. D. 
of Norwich, Ct., and three children, Edward C., of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Rev. S. Winchester of Winchester, 
Mass., and Mrs. Mary E. Minard, wife of Rev. Elias G. 
Minard of Poplar Ridge, N.Y. When the physician 
was hastily summone Mr. Adriance said, “ Doctor, 
: think the Master is calling for me, and I am ready 
0 go.” 





DR. EDWARD P. ELLIOT. 


{}Dr. Edward P. Elliot, for the past five years first as- 
sistant physician at Danvers Insane Asylum, died on 
Jan. ll, after a brief illness. Dr, Elliot was born in 
Boston, March 1, 1854, entered the Somerville High 
School at the age of eleven, Harvard College at fifteen, 
graduating with honors at nineteen (class of ’75). After 
Geacnamen from the Harvard Medical School he spent 

wo years in the Massachusetts General Hospital as an 
assistant physician, studied two years in Vienna, and 
after a famous yacht cruise around the world, during 
which he was wrecked on one of the uninhabited 
Pacific islands—an incident which attracted much at- 
tention—he entered upon his life work as a specialist 
in nervous diseases at the Danvers Institution, where 
he has remained a most devoted student of his spe- 
cialty. Dr. Elliot, a member of the Prospect Hill 
Church, Somerville, was the son of Deacon M. P. 
Elliot, one of the founders of Prospect Hill Church, 
and one of the best known and most active business 
men of the denomination. 

Dr. Elliot was a man of aie literary culture and 
exact scholarship, but he will be longest remembered 
for the rare skill through which he was able to benefit 
i A professional science and personal sympathy the 
afflicted who came under his care, A. E. W. 





MRS. ELLEN BUTTRICK STANTON. 

f'Mrs. Stanton, wife of Rev. George F. Stanton, died at 
her home in Boston, Jan. 16, of apoplexy, after an ill- 
ness of four weeks. She was the denamine of the late 
John and Lucretia Buttrick of Lowell, and great grand- 
daughter of Major Jehn Buttrick, who began the fight 
at Concord Bridge. 

+ Inheriting in full measure the patriotic spirit of her 
illustrious ancestor, she was singularly loyal and faith- 
ful in all the relations of life—to her country, her 
friends, her home and, above all, to her Saviour and 
his gospel. She was married Jan. 3, 1867, and began, 
then at Gardner, Mass., and continued at Fitchburg 
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and later at South Weymouth, a work of tender, sym- No other oil and no other 


pathetic, self-sacrificing, consecrated service as pas- 

tor’s wife | unsurpassed re anny ‘he O64 South di ‘. h b dis. 
During a fifteen years’ pastorate w 1e So 

Church, NS " rig secure = — ee medicine as ever een 

fold and exacting work of a large country parish, th . 

resources of an eager but never vigorous physical covered which can take the 

nature, and her husband, having resigned his pastorate, 


declined for two years all invitations to otherchurches, place of Cod-liver Oil in all 


in the hope that then she would be able to resume the 

work for which, by or wen Somer spiritual gifts and diti of astin New 
races, she was exceptionally fitted. x 

“ This hope was not speees, and mae, aes woven conditions w g of 
ears of waning health, she has been calle rom . ° 

the weakness and weariness and pain of earth to the remedies come, live their 

“oe tenn ye fe ry ed yey t her former home li 1 d d di b C d 
The funeral services were held at he 1 i, 

in Lowell s | ned a by ne pastor, mer. spans itt € ay an 1e, ut a 

J. Lansing of Par treet Church, and Rev. Dr. A. P. e . . 

Foster, her former pastor at the time of her marriage, liver Oil remains the rock on 

and all the exercises were most tender, appreciative 


and comforting. A most significant and touching trib- ° 
ute to her memory and worth was paid by the church which all hope for recovery 
she last served, from which she has been absent eleven 


ears, reading in part as follows: W 1 ien- 

yee With dee Set ne come ae Rec magee gd b nd ~ must rest. hen it 1 vere 
terly sympathy and her Christlike help o 1e despair- “7 ° 
ing.” I'am sure she did a large service here and her tifically prepared, as in Scott $s 
works do follow her. In steadfast allegiance to the 


truth, in devotion to Christ and in endeavor for the Emulsion, it checks the pro- 


prosperity of his kingdom, she wrought nobly and its 
remembrance here will long abide. Our hearts are 


with you and with her.” gress of the disease, the con- 


The South epeneetn eirunsh aise — o oonsitul 
floral harp, and’on a pillow of white pinks a e base ° ° ° 
, ile immortelies, was the one word, “Remem- gestion and inflammationsub- 


in purp 
bered,” and an engraved card read, * Only remembered 


by what I have done,” “In loving appreciation,” “‘ The side and the process of healing 


es —_ Church, — wie ogy big peste! 
ral tributes came also from the“ Friends in aron, . . 
from“ The Ladies of the Church,” and the Y. P.8.C.E., begins. There is the whole 
Sharon, and from other friends and relatives. In the 


sweet comfort and blessed hope and triumph of Chris- truth Book about it free, 


tian faith she fell asleep, prematurely worn out by the 
arduous and exacting on of — —r as 
conscientious nature a oo responsive and eager to 

help and bless. ‘‘None knew her but to love her, SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 
none mentioned but to praise.’ ‘ Faithful unto 
death,” Hers is the “crown of life that fadeth not 


away. 
JULIA E, OGDEN. CATAR R CATARRH 


Passed into the heavenly rest at Westville, Ct., Nov. 
14, Julia E., daughter of the late Rev. David L. Ogden. LOCAL DISEASE 
With all that was lovely in her character and life she and is the result of colds 
yet trusted alone in the atonement of Christ for her and sudden climatic 
os = | Ciersoonsnese Ser = —- changes. 
ncontaminate he worldliness o ne age, un- 
shaken by its unbelief, she still pressed onward with ae ae a 
firm and undeviating otep towards the goal of all her p me! - y 
desires and hopes—the heavenly home to which she other injurious drug. 
ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


has gone, 
OUR ARMENIAN ORPHANS’ FUND. sc, sce tek dedane tae 
Amount received during the week ending y \ S Nasal Passages, Allays 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by Pain and Inflammation, 
individual receipts............... Rae RACE ves ve $413.81 td 8) ly HE A Heals and Protects the 
Previously acknowledged.............ssseeseeeee . 21,984.83 Membrane from Colds, 
$22,398.64 Restores the Senses of Taste and Smell. Is pg aed 
. "a6: absorbed. Gives relief at once. 50 cents at Drug- 
Less protested check............sseeeeees weeesdoos __ 16.75 gists or by mail; samples 10c, by mail. 
Otal....cecccee eevee eee eeecccescevecsececeees + + +0 022,381.88 O iRS, 5 arren Street, New York. 
Total $22,381.89 ELY BROTHERS, 56 W: Es) N York 


\ Right in the face 


of all these old prejudices and false ideas in favor of 
soap, see what Pearline has done. 
Hundreds of millions of packages 
have been used! That shows it. 
Probably there never was another 
household article that came into 
general use so rapidly, so wonder- 
fully, and from the very start, too. 
You see, women were ready for 
it. Most of them were tired to death 
of wasting their time and strength 
and money with needless and ruin- 
ous rubbing. It hasn’t taken them 
long to prove to themselves that Pearline is easiest, quickest, 
safest, most economical, in all washing and cleaning. Every 
woman can prove it. 


SSS! L744Aati9E 
REDUCED:3%.$10 
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Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 

Catarrh & Colds. 


ORESOLENE when vaporized in the sick room wil This Most Wonderful Treatment Now Within 


give immediate relief. Its curative powers are wonder- the Reach of All. 


ful, at the same time preventing the spread of contagious 
diseases by actin; ryt powerful disinfectant. Harmle:s Circulars, Testimonials, etc., Free. 


4 
booklet withtestimonialsfree’ S| «L.A, BOSWORTH, “Soeren Hkss.” 
TS VIR EEEREE By OF Wes Os, General Agent for the New England States. 


SCHIEFFELIN & Uo., New York, Sole Agents. 
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FROM THE HAWKEYE STATE. 
The Fiftieth Milestone. 

The formal observance of Iowa’s semi-cen- 
tennial took place at Burlington three months 
ago with an elaborate program, but the actual 
anniversary occurred during the holidays. It 
was noted by many civic societies and by the 
pulpits quite generally. The State has had 
a checkered career so far as its political asso- 
ciations are concerned. At first the property 
i France, then the property of Spain, then 
the property of France again, it became a 
part of the United States in 1803 by the Lou- 
isiana purchase. In 1812 it became a part of 
Missouri, in 1834 it was joined to Michigan 
and in 1836 it became a part of Wisconsin. 
for atime it was joined to Indiana for judi- 
cial purposes. The Territory of Iowa was 
organized in 1838, The question of statehood 
began to be agitated almost immediately and 
called forth a long discussion in Congress. 
Rufus Choate, Stephen A. Douglass and Wil- 
liam Allen of Ohio were among those who 
took a prominent part in the debate. A vain 
attempt was made once to fix the boundaries 
in the shape of Tennessee. The people twice 
rejected the boundaries proposed by Congress 
before the final decision of 1846. The people 
adopted the constitution by a small majority, 
and the President signed the bill admitting 
the State Dec. 28, 1846. That was a day of 
small things. The school enumeration was 
only 20.000, with 2,400 enrolled. The entire 
assessable property of the State was only 
$12,000,000, while the schoolhouses now are 
estimated to be worth $15,000,000. The pub- 
jie school system proposed by Horace Mann 
was adopted, and Iowa has always been 
justly proud of her achievements in educa- 
tional lines. Our teachers are wide-awake 
and progressive. At the State association, 
recently held at Des Moines, nearly 1,100 were 
enrolled. 

Three Lamented Workers. 

Our Congregational fellowship mourns the 
loss of three beloved and influential members. 
lor more than a half-century Dr. A. B. Rob- 
bins was a great force in the State. His pres- 
ence was a benediction to all our religious 
gatherings. Though his white locks betok- 
ened age, his heart was young, fresh and 
sympathetic, and he always kept abreast of 
the times. His addresses revealed strength 
and vigor, he was a student to the end and 
lowa College was especially dear to him. 
Thirty years ago he became a member of the 
American Board, attended nearly all its meet- 
ings, and took the deepest interest in every- 
thing relating to the missionary cause. 

Dr. Charles Beardsley of Burlington was 
one of the most prominent laymen in the 
State. For more than forty years he was 
closely identified with the interests of Iowa. 
He was for years a successful practitioner, 
then he was connected with a leading news- 
paper, and also held several important post- 
tions of trust. He took a deep interest, not 
only in his home church, but in the work of 
the State, and was nearly always present at 
the State gatherings. He was chairman of 
one of the most important committees in ar- 
ranging the recent semi-centennial exercises 
and did an immense amount of work. In 

3) he was chosen a member of the American 
board, and he was an important factor in 
raising Iowa’s quota of the debt. His pastor, 
vr, William Salter, paid a fine tribute to his 
memory. 

Mrs. George F. Magoun has just passed 
‘way after a lingering illness. She was a 
graduate of Mount Holyoke Seminary, and 

‘r some time a successful teacher in that fa- 

ous institution. In 1870 she was married to 

. Magoun, president of Iowa College. She 
was a woman of great personal power and a 

ost efficient worker, particularly in the Sun- 
iay school and missionary cause. She was 


‘he first president of the Iowa Woman’s 


Soard of Missions. Of her personal efforts to 
ring people to Christ there are many cheer- 
ug testimonies. So high did she stand in the 
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Congregational fellowship that the last State 
association nominated her for election as cor- 
porate member of the American Board. 
Pensions and Politics. 

For some time a bitter contest has been 
going on between the managers of our Sol- 
diers’ Home and the beneficiaries thereof. 
Most of those who go to that institution are 
receiving a pension of at least twelve dollars 
a month. The board of managers thought 
that a portion of these pensions should go to 
the maintenance of the home, unless the vet- 
erans had families depsnding upon them. 
The matter was taken to the courts, and the 
Supreme Court has at last rendered a decision 
to the effect that the soldiers may retain six 
dollars of their pensions and the remainder 
must be turned over to the home. The sol- 
diers naturally oppose this very strongly, but 
citizens generally think the decision just. 

Our legislature is soon to convene in special 
session to consider the new code. It is a ques- 
tion whether it will enter upon general legis- 
lation. Most of our daily papers are demand- 
ing that a law be passed to legalize the man- 
ufacture of liquors, but the temperance senti- 
ment of the State is strongly against it. We 
cannot tell what will be done. W. Wid. 





IRRITATION of the throat and hoarseness are im- 
mediately relieved by “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”’ 
Have them always ready. 





Why not profit by the experience of others who 
have found a permanent cure for catarrh in Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla? 


THEY BOTH WANT GOLD.—It i8 a curious coinci- 
dence that while Eastern business men are strug- 
gling for gold currency the wives of these men are 
struggling for gold furniture, which this year is in 
the very hight of fashion. In all the furniture 
warerooms the visitor is shown gold furniture in a 
multitude of shapes and forms. To see the largest 
and most complete exhibition our readers should 
visit the warerooms of the Paine Furniture Co, on 
Canal Street. Here, too, the lowest prices are 
quoted. 
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GAINED 26 POUNDS. 


Got Strong and Well by Using Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura. 


Mrs. J.W. Beale, 52 Eastern Ave., Worcester, 
Mass., says: 

‘*T was sick for more than seven years, not 
able to do my housework for tive years. The 
whole length of my spine was very bad, which 
went to my head, being so bad that it was 
about impossib!e for me to stop to the floor or 





MRS, J. W. BEALE. 


turn my head to the right or left, my neck 
was so stiff. I algo had kidney trouble. 

‘“*T used Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
berve remedy. Words cannot express my 
wonderful cure! Now all is changed, and | 
am strong and well, and able to do all my 
work. I have gained 26 pounds in weight, 
and where before all was gloom and despond- 
ency, there is now light and hope.’’ 

Dr. Greene’s Cathartic Pills should be taken 
with the Nervura if the bowels are constipated. 
Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
the most successful pbysicianin curing nervous 
and chronic diseases, can be consulted free, 
personally or by letter. 
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»" FUMING THE BREATH, MAKING ROSY 


GUMS AND CLEAR WHITE TEETH, 


TEETH” BRE 


IS THE IDEAL DENTIFRICE.~ ~ ~ ~ 


A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS ADORESS 


HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors 


Ai Sersosws! 








HANDS 


Itching, scaly, hleeding palms, i petess nails, and 
painful finger ends, pimples, plauhenda. oily, 
mothy skin, dry, thin, and falling hair, itching 
scaly, crusted sc: alps, ali yield quickly to warm 
baths with CuTicuRA SOAP, and gentle anointings 
with CUTICURA (ointment), the great skin cure. 


(uticura 


Is sold throughout the world. Potrer Drve anp CHeMicaL 
Corp., Sole Props., Boston. a7-** All About the Skin,” free. 


{TCHING HUMORS cu ifittu'y “WES Bes. 





' Soule. 





P.O. BOX 247 NEW YORK 


» NEW YORK ano LONDON 


HAVE YOU 


SCIATICA? 


(Sciatic Rhe He pyr or Neuralgia of the Hip.) 
| to 3 large bottles of 


BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT 


Cure severe cases after all else has failed. 
bottie will cure an ordinary case of 


SCIATICA, RHEUMATISM or NEURALGIA 


Bishop 


One large 


Originally pre pare ad 50 years ago by the late 
Its success is wonderful, 

jo case so severe but thereis h ype in the 
Soule’s Liniment. 


USE ONLY LARGE BOTTLES FOR SCIATICA. 
IT 1S JUST WHAT YOU NEED. 
Large Bottles, 81.50: Small Bottles, 75 cts. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


The 
66 $y 99 
Harris 
Method of | tee. Many urns editions of 
12.8 | ing’ in its present form have 
Giv ing | been sold. Price, 100 copies, 


82.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 
For sale at the office of The Congreqationalist, Boston, 


use of Bishop 





of immense service to the 
churches in suqpeoting sys 
tematic methods of giving, 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregatin 


| This little tract has been 
| 
| 
| alist, and attracted wide no 





FOR EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS 


AT HOME—IN CHURCH OR CHAPEL, 
IN THE SCHOOLHOUSE—IN THE HALL. 


Can be Heard Distinctly in any Size Room. 





Berliner 
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-- Gram- =0= =phone. 


The Most Perfect Talking Machine---Automatic Operation---Cannot Get Out of Order 
Wonderfully Adapted for a Novel Money-Making Entertainment . 


wow n= 


on 
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10. 
ii. 


12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


. PIANO SOLO, 
. SONG 


. BANJO SOLO, = : . 


. RECITATION, 


. CORNET une. = . 
. SONG, = * 


Programme. 
ENTERTAINMENT . 
FIRST. 


Princess Bonnie Waltz 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 


GASKIN. 


. HOME 
PART 


Tenor Solo, 
By GEO, J, 

Titus March 

SONG—Baritone Solo, Starlight, Starbright 

By J. W. MYERS. 

Imitation of a Street Fakir 

GRAHAM. 

—Medley, = 


by GEO. 


MALE QUARTETTE Mary Ann 


. SONG—Plantation Shout, Bye, Bye, Ma Honey 


By BILLY GOLDEN. 

Short and Sweet 
La Marseillaise 

By | SIGNOR GIANNINI. 


SECON D. 
Medley of Jigs and Reels 
SONG—Tenor Solo, Down in Poverty Row 
By GEo. J, GASKIN. 
MALE QUARTETTE—Negro Song, 
Hear dem Bells 
RECITATION—Poem by Eugene Field, 
Departure 
DRUM AND FIFE (Descriptive), Spirit of ’76 
SONG ~Bartione Solo, | Want Yer, Ma Honey 
By DAN W. QUINN. 
RECITATION, = - Side Show Orator 
By GEO. GRAHAM. 
SONG—(M. Farkoa’s Great Success, 
French Laughing Song) 
SONG—Baritone Solo, 
Say Au Revoir, But Not Good-bye 
By J. W. MYERS. 
You will find our number for each selection 
in the list of our Records. 


PART 
BANJO SOLO, 








HESE people are certainly enjoying themselves, and no wonder, for they are listen- 

ing to one of the most varied entertainments ever given in a private parlor. They 

were first, as you will perceive by the accompanying programme, entertained by a 

piano solo. They then listened to a popular and patriotic song. The next selection was 

a banjo solo, and after that a song by the baritone, J. W. Myers, ‘‘Starlight, Starbright” 

then a recitation, * The Imitation of a Street Fakir.’’ This was followed by a male 

quartette. Then came the very popular and famous Billy Golden with his plantation 

song, ‘‘ Bye, Bye, Ma Honey’’; following that a cornet duet, and then the French national 
song, ‘‘ La Marseillaise,’’ by Signor F, A. Giannini. 


We have introduced in this advertisement the whole programme as rendered at this evening’s ‘* Home 
Entertainment”; each selection was a reproduction of the original. You listen to the quality and strains of the 
cornet; you absolutely hear the picking of the banjo, while the quartette singing and the solo singing are 
natural reproductions of the-real artists. 

So true to life are these reproductions that if you were to come into the hall and see the people gathered 
together and yet not know that the evening’s entertainment was given bya reproducing or,as it is perhaps bet'+r 
known, a talking machine, you would really never know it unless you had a chance to enter the room. 

This special talking machine, the Berliner Gramophone, is the newest and the best. Its results 
better than those of the regular $100 talking machines. We have made this result possible because of the 
covery of a new way to record sound, It is recorded upon a flat dise and finally placed upon hard rubber, which 
makes it indestructible, very easy to handle, and, for the first time, thoroughly adapted for family use. T! 
discs cost 60 cents singly, or #6 per dozen, and, as the variety is almost unlimited, you can have a never-tai! ng 
source of pleasure and entertainment. Great men and great artists will be recorded, and you will thus be 
to hear, in your own home, people of national and international reputation. 

There is no musical instrument that the Gramophone does not reproduce. 
which runs by clockwork, we sell for ®25, express prepaid to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
beyond we allow Denver express rates. Two records are included with each machine. 

We Guarantee Perfect Satisfaction, and will return your money, less express charges, if itis not s- 
factory. It winds easily, turns three records without rewinding, weighs only fifteen pounds, und has the g 
advantage of being always ready for use, because its power is within itself. 

We have two other styles for #10 and $15; the $10 machine is run by hand, and is furnished with ear tu: +s 
for two people to hear. The $15 is also run by hand, but is supplied with a governor, so that the speed is reguia‘ 
and after it is turned as fast as necessary cannot be turned any faster. This makes the hand machine sur 
Sive you a good reproduction, even in the hands of a novice. 

These two styles—the $10 and #15 machines—sent prepaid, as above indicated, upon receipt of price. 
equipment necessary accompanies each machine. Send for Catalogue. Send Money by Registered Let 
Post-Office Order or New York Draft to 


.] 


This spring motor mach 
To points 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, 872 Broadway, New York City. 
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